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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrer. 





For the Port Folio. 
NOTES ON MEXICO.* 


Tus work is understood to have been written by Mr. Poinsett, 
of Charleston, one of the Representatives in Congress from South 
Carolina. He visited Mexico in the month of August, 1822, and 
remained in that country till November, in the same year, in the 
discharge of certain official duties which had been confided to him 
by our Government. He landed at Vera Cruz, and proceeded 
thence to the city of Mexico, from which place he returned home 
by the way of Tampico. The information which he collectel, and 
the views which he presents, are, as might naturally be expected 
from the high character which the author has acquired in the 
councils of the nation, at once interesting and valuable. 

There are various considerations which direct our eyes towards 
Mexico at present, and excite our curiosity concerning her cha- 
racter and prospects. The jealous seclusion in which this country, 
in common with her other American colonies, was kept by Spain 
during many centuries; its proximity to the United States, of 
which it forms a boundary; a population of nearly seven millions; 
a territory capable of maintaining many times that number; in 
most districts, a fine climate and a fruitful soil; rich and various 

roductions; sea-ports of easy access; the possession of inexhaus- 
tible mines of precious metals; are circumstances which powerful- 
ly arrest our attention, when we behold a people so bountifully 


* Notes on Mexico, made in the autumn of 1822, accompanied by an 
historical sketch of the revolution, and translations of official reports on 
the present state of that country, with a map, by a citizen of the United 
States. (hiladelphia, Carey and Lea. 1824 
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gifted assume a station as an independent power, and shape their 

olitical institutions in close imitation of the system of the United 

tates. The political relations between our country and Mexico 
must necessarily be intimate; and our interest, as well as our 
sympathy, dictate the hope, that the latter may speedily surmount 
the evils of her colonial state and the disasters attending a suc- 
cession of civil wars and revolutions. When this period shall ar- 
rive, and the full benefits of its republican system be experienced, 
its prosperity will rapidly advance and extend a genial influence 
to its surrounding neighbours. 

Mr. Poinsett’s « Notes” present a lively picture of the face of 
the country, the aspect of the towns and cities, and the manners 
of the people. The historical sketch and documents remove many 
obscurities in relation to the recent revolution. The causes of the 
insurrection of Iturbide, which have not been distinctly under- 
stood, are here explained; and are found to exhibit one of the most 
remarkable events in history. In the winter of 1822, when Itur- 
bide’s movement commenced, the power of the patriot chiefs was 
at the lowest ebb. Hidalgo, pmol wy Mina, and others, had suc- 
cessively perished in attempts to erect the standard of indepen- 
dence; the revolutionary junta had hardly a place of temporary 
safety; and the relics of their armies had fled to the mountains, 
whilst the Viceroy, Apodaca, and the royal troops, commanded 
the capital and possessed nearly the whole country. But at this 
period, says the author, 


The revolution in Spain was viewed with dread by the clergy of Mexi- 
co; and no sooner had the decrees of the Cortes, confiscating the estates, 
and reducing and reforming some of the higher orders of the clergy, 
reached America, than the indignation of the church burst out against 
the mother country. They declared from the pulpit, that these tyrannical 
acts must be resisted—that the yoke was no longer to be borne—and that 
the interests of the Catholic Religion, nay, its very existence in Ameri- 
ca, demanded that Mexico should be separated from Spain. 

The influence of the clergy, although in some measure diminished, was 
still powerful, and had for years controlled the wishes of a vast majority 
of the nation. To have withdrawn their opposition, would have been suf- 
ficient to have occasioned a general movement of the people. They did 
more: they encouraged the people to resist the tyranny of Spain, and 
took an active part in organizing the plan of operation by which the revo- 
lution was successfully effected. They were aided in their plans by the 
wealthy Europeans, who were anxious to preserve this kingdom in the 
pureness of despotism, that it might serve as a refuge to Ferdinand the 
Seventh from the persecutions of the Cortes, and from the constitution of 
Spain. 

Don Augustin Iturbide was fixed upon as a proper agent to carry their 
plans into effect. Although a Creole, he had been an active and a zeal- 
ous officer of the king; and had fought valiantly and successfully against 
the friends of liberty. The Europeans considered him as attached to 
their party and interests; the clergy relied upon his maintaining them in 
all their privileges and immunities; and all parties knew, that he would 
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be opposed toa liberal form of government. They were ignorant of the 
projects of personal aggrandizement, which he is said to have entertained 
even at that period. Iturbide had been appointed by the viceroy to com- 
mand the army destined to crush the remnant of the insurgent forces. This 
enabled him to act promptly and efficiently. The priests and Europeans 
furnished him with some money; and on his march towards the south, he 
seized on a convoy of specie belonging to the Manilla merchants. He 


 800n formed a junction with Guerrero, who commanded the Patriots in 


that quarter—an event, which, in order to deceive the viceroy, he attri- 
buted to the good policy of his administration, in offering a pardon to all 
who would claim the protection of government within a certain period. 

Emissaries had been despatched by the revolutionists in the capital, to 
every part of the empire, and by the time the armies reached [guala, the 
people were every where ready to declare in favour of independence. 
On the twenty-fourth of February, 1822, [turbide proposed to the chiefs 
the plan of Iguala, which was unanimously adopted by them, and was 
immediately transmitted to the viceroy, and to all the governors of pro- 
vinces. The plan provides, first, for the protection and preservation of 
the holy Catholic religion; secondly, for the intimate union of Europeans 
and Creoles; and thirdly, for the independence of Mexico. It declares 
that the constitution of the empire shall be that of a limited monarchy; 
and offers the crown first, to Ferdinand VII, and then, to the other mem- 
bers of his family in regular succession; provided that he or they shall 
agree to reside in Mexico, and shall take an oath to maintain the consti- 
tution which shall be established by a congress, to be assembled for that 
purpose. It further provides for the protection of the persons and property 
of the citizens; and for the preservation of the privileges and immunities 
of the secular and regular clergy. It declares all the inhabitants of New 
Spain, without distinction of persons, Europeans, Africans, and Indians, 
and their descendants, to be citizens of the monarchy, and to be eligible 
to all offices according to their merits and virtues: and to carry this plan 
into effect, an army, called the army of the three guarantees, is to be 
raised, which is to preserve the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman religion, 
to effect the independence of the empire, and to maintain the union of 
Americans and Europeans in Mexico. p. 263. 


To the same effect is another passage in this work: in which 
the author speaks of the decree of the Cortes: 


I have, however, always considered this measure on the part of Spain 
as highly impolitic. In attacking the wealthy orders, it was supposed that 
the mendicant friars would be won over to the government party. It is 
true, that great jealousy always existed between them; but the poor 
monks regarded this act, which violated the property of the church, as 
aimed against the influence of the clergy generally, and made common 
cause with the higher orders. The insurrectionary movements against 
the constitutional government, are to be attributed principally to this 
cause. The intrigues and money of the French cabinet, could have ef- 
fected nothing without the aid of the priesthood; and the radical defects of 
the constitution might have been amended without producing a convul- 
sion in the state. The successful revolution in Mexico, and the separa- 
tion of that country from the parent state, are due entirely to the effect 
produced by that decree of the Cortes. p. 218. 


It is curious indeed to remark, that at a time when the friends 
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of Mexican freedom had the most reason to despond, indepen- 
dence, in the first instance, and ultimately a free government 
should be brought about, from motives and by means, apparently, 
of so opposite a character. The commander of the royal troops be- 
comes the successful leader, the clergy and Europeans the insti- 
gators, and the establishment of a pure despotism in New Spain, 
the object! Yet all these, by an over-ruling Providence, have 
been directed to far different ends; and while in Old Spain a free 
Cortes has yielded to an absolute despotism, the plan contem- 

lated in Mexico has been supplanted by a republican system, 
and both results have been produced by the same cause—the 
decree of the Spanish Cortes for reforming the clergy. How lit- 
tle can human sagacity foresee, or human power control, the course 
of events! | 

It would seem that a strong leaven of ambition lay at the heart 
of Iturbide and governed his movements. It must likewise be ad- 
mitted that it is the natural tendency of colonial governments, 
when arrived at sufficient strength, to break off from the parent 
state; and that these causes had some influence: but they might 
and probably would, have proved insufficient, even with the aid 
of the enterprise and gallantry of the independent generals, to 
effect a revolution. The probability is, that had not the Cortes 
issued a decree which alarmed the clergy and irritated the Bour- 
bonites, the kingdom of Mexico would have returned to the arms 
of Ferdinand at the close of 1823, as quietly and as naturally, as 
did Cuba, Porto ico, and other insular dependencies of Spain. 

In the congress that was called by Iturbide, who was the idol 
of the army, there were three parties:—the Bourbonites, who were 
sincerely favourable to the scheme held out of a Bourbon monarch: 
—the republicans:—and the friends of Iturbide, who vibrated be- 
tween the two first as his interest dictated. In the end, he was 
suddenly declared Emperor; and his subsequent despotism led the 
way to the present state of things. 

That in Mexico there are now pure and honest patriots, and 
bold and enterprising generals, there is no reason to doubt. In 
the obstinate conflicts which took place during the last twelve 
years several able men now at the head of their affairs, acquired 
skill and experience in war. Such men are, Bravo, Negrete, 
Victoria Guadaloupe, and others. But the nation stands now es- 
pecially in need of the arts of peace: of able financiers, liberal 
and firm statesmen, profound and intelligent legislators. With 
the varied and heterogeneous population they possess, the want 
of information among the middling classes, the inequality of 
rank and wealth, the influence of recent colonial subjection, and 
the gross superstition, too prevalent, Mexico has much to learn, 
to reform, and to new-model, before she can be entirely fitted for 
a free government. A view of their character as a people gives 
too much reason for this conclusion. 
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The castes, that is to say, the mestizos, descendants of whites and In- 
dians; mu/attoes, descendants of whites and negroes; samboes. descendants 
of negroes and Indians—are scattered over the country as labourers, or 
live in the towns as artisans, workmen or beggars. There are some In- 
dians, who have accumulated property, and some few of the castes may 
be seen living in comfort and respectability, in the cities and in the coun- 
try; but these instances are rare. From the cacique, or Indian magistrate 
of the village, to the most abject of his fellow sufferers, they are indolent 
and poor. The only difference between them is, that the cacique does 
not work atall. By a law passed since the revolution, they are declared, 
together with all the castes, to be possessed of the same rights as the 
whites. The tribute is abolished: but they will be, as a matter of course, 
subject to the alcabala, or tax on the internal commerce, from which they 
were heretofore exempt. This declaration will produce no alteration in 
the character of this class of the population. Measures must be taken to 
educate them, aud lands distributed among tliem, before they ean be con- 
sidered as forming a part of the people of a free government. 

The titled nobility are white Creoles, who, satisfied with the enjoyment 
of large estates, and with the consideration which their rank and wealth 
confer, seek no other distinction. They are not remarkable for their at- 
tainments, or for the strictness of their morals. The lawyers, who, in fact, 
exercise much more influence over the people, rank next to the nobles. 
They are the younger branches of noble houses, or the sons of Europeans, 
and are remarkably shrewd and intelligent. Next in importance are the 
merchants and shop-keepers; for the former are vot sufficiently numer- 
ous to form a separate class. They are wealthy, and might possess influ- 
ence, but have hitherto taken little part in the politics of the coun- 
try—most probably from the fear of losing their property, which is ina 
tangible shape. The labouring class in the cities and towns includes all 
casts and colours; they are industrious and orderly, and view with inter- 
est what is passing around them. Most of them read; and, in the large ci- 
ties, papers and pamphlets are hawked about the street, and sold at a 
cheap rate to the people. The labouring class in the country is composed, 
in the same manner, of different casts. “They are sober, industrious, do- 
cile, ignorant, and superstitious; and may be led by their priests, or mas- 
ters, to goodor evil. Their apathy has in some measure been overcome 
by the long: struggle for independence, in which most of them bore a 
part; but they are still under the influence and direction of the priests. 
They are merely labourers, without any property in the soil; and can- 
not be expected to feel much interest in the preservation of civil rights, 
which so little concern them. The last class, unknown as suchina well 
regulated society, consists of beggars and idlers—drones, that prey upon 
the community, and who, having nothing to lose, are always ready to swell 
the cry of popular ferment, or to lend their aid in favour of imperial ty- 
ranny. The influence of this class, where it is numerous, upon the fate 
of revolutions, has always been destructive to liberty. In France, they 
were very numerous; and the atrocities which disgraced that revolution, 
are, in a great measure, to be ascribed to this cause. In Mexico, these 
people have been kept in subjection by the strong arm of the vice regal 
government; but it is to be feared, that they will henceforward be found 
the ready tool of every faction. The priests exercise unbounded influence 
over the higher and lower orders in Mexico; and, with a few honourable 
exceptions, are adverse to civil liberty. It may not, perhaps, be altogether 
sorrect, to consider the influence of the clergy as confined exclusively 
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to the upper and lower orders of society, but, certainly, a very large 
proportion of the middle class are exempt from it. Unfortunately, too 
many, who were educated in the forms of the catholic church, have eman- 
cipated themselves from its superstitions only to become sceptics and in- 
fidels. p. 120. 


The class of beggars, or leperos, in the city of Mexico, is more 
fully described in another part of the work, and is worthy of fur- 
ther notice. 


The streets are sufficiently wide, and run nearly north and south, east 
and west, intersecting each other at right angles; they are all well paved, 
and have side walks of flat stones. The public squares are spacious, and 
surrounded by buildings of hewn stone, and of very good architecture. 
The public churches and edifices are vast and splendid, and the private 
buildings being constructed either of porous amygdaloid or of porphyry, 
have an airof solidity, and even of magnificence. They are of three and 
four stories high, with flat terrace roufs, and many of them are ornamented 
with iron balconies. The houses of Mexico are all squares, with open 
courts, and the corridors, or interior piazzas, are ornamented with enor- 
mous china vases, containing evergreens. They are not so well furnished 
as our hcuses in the United States, but the apartments are more lofty and 
spacious, and are better distributed. The entrance leads through a large 
gate into an inner court, with the stairs in front of the gate. The best 
apartments, which are generally gaudily painted, are on the street, and 
frequently on the second story above the ground floor. 

Our large cities are many of them neater than Mexico, but there is an 
appearance of solidity in the houses, and an air of grandeur in the aspect 
of this place, which are wanting in the cities of the United States. With 
us, however, a stranger does not see that striking and disgusting contrast 
between the magnificence of the wealthy and the squalid penury of the 
poor, which constantly meets his view in Mexico. I have described the 
palaces of the rich—the abode of poverty does not offend the eye. It is 
beneath the church porches, in miserable barracks in the suburbs, or un- 
der the canopy of heaven. There are at least twenty thuusand inhabi- 
tants of this capital, the population of which does not exceed one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand souls, who have no permanent place of abode, and 
no ostensible means of gaining a livelihood. After passing the night some- 
times under cover, sometimes in the open air, they issue forth in the 
morning like drones to prey upon the community, to beg, to steal, and, in 
the last resort, to work. If they are fortunate enough to gain more than 
they require to maintain themselves for a day, they go to the pulqueria, 
and there dance, carouse, and get drunk on pulque and vino mezcul, a 
brandy distilled from the fermented juice of the agave. Around and un- 
der the pulquerias, which are open sheds covering a space of from fifty 
to a hundred feet; men and women may be seen in the evening, stretched 
on the ground, sleeping off the effects of their deep potations. These 
people, called by Humboldt, saragates and guachinangos, are more gene- 
rally known by the name of leperos. They are for the most part Indians 
aud Mestizos, lively and extremely civil, asking alms with great bumility, 
and pouring out prayers and blessings with astonishing volubility, They 
are most dexterous pick-pockets, and I heard of some instances of their 
sleight of hand, that surpass the happiest efforts of the light-fingered gen- 
try of Paris or London. 
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From what I have said of the leperos of Mexico, you will compare them 
to the lazaroni of Naples. The comparison will be favourable to the latter, 
who work more readily, steal less frequently, and are sober. p. 48. 


Their markets are described in the following terms; 


We walked through the market place, and I was surprised to see it so 
well furnished. The markets of Philadelphia and New York display 
butchers’ meat in greater quantity, and generally of better quality, but 
here we saw game in abundance. Wild ducks, birds of various sorts, vent- 
son and hares, and the profusion and variety of fruits and vegetables, 
were greater than I had seen in any market in Europe or America. The 
following are the prices of some articles, and what I understood to be the 
usual rates: Beef, twenty-eight ounces, twelve and a half cents—mutton 
and veal, twelve and a half ceats per pound—eggs, twenty-five cents a 
dozen—fish from the lakes, about nine or ten inches long, one dollar per 
pound—fowls, from fifty to seventy-five cents a pair—pigeons, twenty- 
five cents a pair,—turkeys, from seventy-five cents to a dollar each— 
peaches, fifty cents a dozen—pears, seventy-five cents—the tuna, (fruit 
of the cactus) twenty-five cents—alligator pears, fifty cents—oranges, 
thirty-three and three-fourths, mameis thirty-three and three-fourths, 
grapes thirty-three and three-fourths cents a pound; pine apples twelve 
and a half cents each. 

The fruits of the tropics are raised a short distance from the city, and 
the vegetables and fruits of Europe are cultivated on the borders of the 
lakes Xochimilco and Chalco, by the Indians, who bring them to market 
in canoes ornamented with flowers. The stalls are set out with flowers, 
which are in great demand by all classes, to adorn the shrine of some 
saint, the patron of the house, or to grace a festival. The market is filled 
with stalls, and the paths through it are very narrow and obstructed by a 
crowd of leperos, whom I was cautioned not to touch, for their blankets 
swarm with vermin. The streets surrounding the market are filled with 
earthenware for cooking, and other domestic purposes. The Indians every 


where make earthen pots very neatly, and the people here use them instead 
of iron or copper vessels. p. 50. 


The most attractive point in this country is the city of Mex- 
ico, the ancient metropolis of the Aztecs, and of Montezuma, 
their emperor. It is still, in population, relative position, and 
intelligence, the chief city of the nation.—It is remarked by the 
author, that all the cities in this country were located on the 
ruins of some one that existed at the time of the conquest by 
Cortez—with the exception of Puebla, the site of which was fixed 
by the Spaniards. The population of Mexico is stated at from 
one hundred and fifty to one hundred and sixty thousand: a num- 
ber exceeding that of any city in our own country; but consider- 
ing the growth of our population, it is probable that before ano- 
ther ten vears shall have elapsed, more than one of our cities will 
equal it. At present, however, Mexico is the most populous city 
in all America, and the next to it, in this respect, is Havanna. 
The streets, squares, palaces, institutions, and people of Mexico, 
are depicted in lively colours by Mr. Poinsett. 
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This being the day of All Saints, the square presented a scene of great 
bustle, crowded with /eperos, clothed with a pair of drawers, shirt and san- 
dals, and sometimes a blanket over their shoulders, and with well dressed 
persons, many of them bedizened with gold and silver lace. The streets 
leading to the square were thronged with people moving towards the en- 
closure where stands the equestrian statue. This place has been covered 
over, and seats erected in it for the accomodation of spectators. We fol- 
lowed the crowd and made our way through a long line of hackney coaches 
and splendid equipages, into the circle. Here we found a crowd of all 
classes of people. Ladies and gentlemen in gala dresses, displaying laces, 
jewels and rich uniforms, jostled by men and women covered with biank- 
ets or clothed in rags. There was a box fitted up for the imperial family, 
who were represented by two bad pictures, and from which two centinels 
kept off the crowd. The other seats which were raised, were filled by 
well dressed men and women, delighted to exhibit themselves, and to 
look down on the crowd below, who were elbowing each other in one eter- 
nal round, We were soon tired of this sight and went to pay visits. In 
the evening we returned to this walk, and I was surprised to see several 
young ladies, pretty and well dressed, smoking segars. I knew that it was 
the custom of the ladies to smoke, but supposed they would only do so in 
private. It appears to me a detestable habit for young ladies, but I sup- 
pose my fastidiousness is the effect of early prejudice. The Mexican gen- 
tlemen do not seem to dislike it, and the tale of love is whispered, and 
vows of fidelity are interchanged, amidst volumes of smoke—a bad omen, 
which, if report speaks correctly, is too often verified. p. 65. 


Paid a visit this morning to the Prince of the Union, the father of the 
emperor, a respectable and venerable old man, upwards of eighty years of 
age. He is simple in his manners, and must find his honours very burden- 


some. We were presented at the same time to her Imperial Highness, — 


his daughter—a plain good sort of a woman, dressed in a dark striped ca- 
lico gown. I could scarcely restrain a smile, when I gave her the ** érata- 
miento” (highness) due to her rank. These people can have no idea, how 
ridiculous this miserable representation of royalty appears to a republi- 
can. 

In my walk this morning, under the porticos leading to the principal 
square, I was struck with the singular exhibition they presented of the 
busy, the idle, and the devout. The shops were filled with tradesmen and 
purchasers. Under the porticos were men and women selling fruits and 
flowers, aud wax work representing with great accunacy the costumes otf 
the country, the work of Indians, and the best of the sort I have ever seen. 
Leperos were leaning against the colums sunning themselves; and beg- 
gars, and little urchins selling pamphiets and gazettes, followed us with 
loud clamours. In the midst of this scene of noise and confusion, | observ- 
ed two women on their knees before a picture of the Virgin, which is en- 
closed in a glass case, and has always tapers burning before it. They were 
abstracted from all that was passing around them, and appeared to be 
really and devoutly absorbed in prayer. While looking at them and at 
the crowd, the tinkling of a small bell was heard. It announced the 
passage of the Host from the cathedral to the death-bed of a sinner. In 
an instant all was still Shop-keepers and their customers, leperos and 
noisy children, all doffed their hats and knelt on the pavement, where 
they remained until the Host was out of sight, devoutly crossing them- 
selves the while. We then rose, and the hum and bustle and clamour were 
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gradually renewed. We crossed the square, where there are always a 
number of hackney coaches standing (better I think than the jarvies and 
Jjiacres of London and Paris,) to the statue of Charles IV; where seated 
on the steps of the enclosure we found a class of men, who are called 
evangelistas. Their business is to indite memorials and epistles for those 
who cannot write themselves. Wrapped in his blanket, and furnished 
with pen and ink and a basket full of paper, the evangelist is ready to 
furnish letters in verse or prose, to all who apply for them. I listened for 
some time to one of them, who was writing a letter for a pretty young 
girl, and was artfully drawing her sentiments from her. 

The facility with which these men write 1s surprising. Memorials to 
ministers and judges, letters of condolence and congratulation, and epis- 
tles breathing love and friendship, succeed each other rapidly, and ap- 
pear to cost but little effort. Some of them are tolerable improvisatori— 
a faculty more common among the people of Spanish America, than it is 
even amoung the Italians. p. 77. 


+ 


At an early hour we visited the Academy of Fine Arts, formerly a 
school of painting and sculpture, but now neglected and falling to ruins, 
from the same causes that have injured other institutions—the funds, 
from the exigencies of the government, being diverted to other uses. 

There is a very fine collection of casts in excellent preservation, but 
how long they will remain so is doubtful, for the roof is partly off imme- 
diately over them, and the rain falls upon the floor of the room where they 
are placed. 

The cast of the Laocoon is one of the best I bave seen. There are a 
few pictures thinly scattered along the walls, none very good; and we 
saw a long line of benches and desks, with designs and models for the 
pupils, as if they had left them yesterday, whereas no lessons have been 
given here for more than twelve months past. There is a room for mo- 
delling and designing after nature, and every accommodation for the stu- 
dent of the fine arts.* 

We next visited Churches—not all in Mexico, for that would have re- 
quired more time than | can spare for any one purpose—but the largest 
and best endowed. An American gentleman counted one hundred and 
five cupolas, spires, and domes, within the limits of the city, and I un- 
derstand that there are fifty-six churches besides the cathedral within the 
same space. 

The church of Santa Theresa is very handsomely ornamented, and the 
architecture is in good taste. That of La Encarnacion, which is attached 
to a large convent, is very rich and splendid; the principal altar is sur- 
mounted by a pyramid of embossed silver, at least fifteen feet high. 

The churches of the convents of the Carmelites and of San Ines, are 
very neat and handsome. 

The interior of the church of San Domingo which is attached to a con- 
vent of dominicans, is splendidly ornamented. The capitals of the columns 
and the sanctuaries are richly gilded, and the whole wears an aspect of 
magnificence. 

The church of Espiritu Santo, is excessively gaudy and in the worst 
possible state. 

The church of Santa Theresa is very neat and chaste. That of Ense- 
nanza, attached to a convent all gilding and glitter 

La Professa, attached to a very large convent, is next in size to the ca; 


* See Humboldt’s account of the Academy at the time he resided here; 
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thedral, and is handsomely ornamented—indeed, the interiors of all we 
Saw were rich, and some even splendid. 

In the convent of La Professa, we observed a series of pictures, repre- 
senting the heart of man possessed by the devil and the deadly sins, and 
the regeneration of it to religion and virtue. 

The first picture represents a large heart with a human head on top of 
it; within are depicted a frog, a serpent, a goat, a tiger, a tortoise, a pea- 
cock and a hog, with the devil in the centre, with a long tail and a pitch- 
fork. In the second picture the devil and all these animals are represent- 
ed half way out of the heart, and a white dove half way in. 

In the third, the devil and the animals are afar off, and the dove has en- 
tire possession of the heart. 

I was most pleased with the church of Jesus Maria, which is attached 
to a convent of nuns; a row of Corinthian columns with gilt capitals ex- 
tends round the church, the dome and ceiling are richly decorated and 
painted in the best manner, and the whole church is fitted up with great 
elegance and in the purest taste. In front of the churches and in the neigh- 
bourhood of them, we saw an unusual number of beggars, and they open- 
ly exposed their disgusting sores and deformities to excite our compas- 
sion. I observed one among them wrapped in a large white sheet, who, 
as soon as he perceived that he had attracted my attention, advanced to- 
wards me, and unfolding his covering, disclosed his person perfectly nak- 
ed and covered from head to heel with ulcers. Iam not easily affected, 
but this disgusting sight thus suddenly presented to my view, turned me 
sick and | was glad to be near home. No city in Jtaly contains so many 
miserable beggars, and no town in the world so many blind. This is, I 
think, to be attributed to constant exposure, want, and the excessive 
use of ardent spirits. Many are blind from the effects of the small-pox— 
which, before the introduction of vaccination, raged frequently in this 
country. and was a fatal disease. There have been at different periods 
epidemics in Mexico, that have swept off a large proportion of the popu- 

lation—and the typhus fever, scarlet fever, and putrid sore throat, are 
prevailing disorders among the lower classes of people. The lakes situat- 
ed south of the city, disengage from their surface sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, which, when the wind sets from that quarter, may be smelt in the 
streets of Mexico. This wind is regarded as unhealthy, and the hyro- 
glyphic by which the Aztecks designated it, was death’s head. 

Notwithstanding this circumstance, and the vast bodies of stagnant wa- 
ters in the valley, intermittent fevers are very rare, and the diseases which 
afflict the people appear to be independent of local causes. The matlaza- 
huatl, an epidemic, with the character of which we are little acquaint- 
ed, but that it respects the Europeans and their descendants, and confines 
its ravages to the Indians, has not been known for many years past in 
any part of this country. It must have been a distinct disease from the 
yellow tever or black vomit, for it was confined to the higher regions, to 
the central plain and table land, and never existed in the low countries. 
Famine, and its attendant diseases, have thinned the population of this 
country more frequently than any other cause. The lands are fertile, the 
climate benign, and man, satisfied with little and naturally disposed to in- 
dolence, plants and cultivates only so much as in ordinary times will 
yie!d him a comfortable subsistence. No provision is ever made for bad 

seasons, and when droughts and early frosts destroy their crops, they issue 
forth into the woods and live on roots aud wild berries, or eat clay, and 
thousands of them perish from want and bad nourishment. In all the 
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principal cities there are public granaries, and government does every 
thing in its power to relieve the people in years of scarcity, and counter- 
act the effects of the natural improvidence of the natives. p. 71. 


The Roman Catholic is the religion of the country. No other iS 
tolerated. The third article of the Constitution declares, that 
“ the religion of the Mexican nation is, and shall be, perpetually, 
the Catholic Apostolic Roman. The nation protects it by just and 
wise laws, and prohibits the exercise of any other.”’ The intluence of 
the clergy may be judged of, from the fact, that in thecity of Mex- 
ico, there are five hundred and fifty secular and sixteen hundred 
and forty-six regular clergy. In all New Spain, the regular and 
secular clergy have been estimated at fourteen thousand. ‘Their 
wealth is not less than forty-two million five hundred thousand 
dollars. It has been derived principally from sums bequeathed 
to the church for masses or pious uses, which are left as a bur- 
then on the landed estate; so that the possessions of almost all the 
smaller proprietors in Mexico are mortgaged in whole or in part 
to the church. It is not surprising, when the church had so much 
money at her command, in addition to her influence over the mind, 
that the clergy were able to exercise extensive power over the na- 
tion. 

The human race is seen here of every tint of complexion, be- 
tween white and black; the various colours seemingly interming- 
ling without any of that antipathy with which such connections 
are contemplated in more northern climes. In the writer’s jour- 
ney from Vera Cruz to the capital he says, “the people are of 
every shade of colour between white and black; but I have seen 
very few of the former since I left Vera Cruz and none of the 
latter.’ The pure African seems indeed rare, for we are told, in 
a subsequent part of this work, that “that race is nearly extinct 
in Mexico. In the capital,” says Mr. P.« [I saw only three or four, 
and have not seen more than twenty since I entered the country. 
It is, I think, difficult to distinguish the African blood after two 
crosses with the Indians. They lose entirely the negro features 
and mestizoes (the descendants of the whites and Indians) have 
straight black hair like the Indians.” 

Of their agricultural productions an interesting detail is given. 


The agricultural products of Mexico, are as various as the physical as- 
pectof the country. The table land, at an elevation of six thousand feet 
from the level of the ocean, produces all the fruits and grains of the north- 
ern parts of America and of Europe, whilst the low country bordering on 
the coast, yields in profusion all the productions of the tropics. The In- 
dian corn is common to both; it is the chief resource of the country, and 
its cultivation is so general, that Baron Humboldt says. ‘* the year when 
the crop of Indian corn fails, is a year of famine in Mexico.” Although 
wheat, rye and barley, are extensively cultivated on the table land, In- 
dian corn even there, forms the principal food of the people, and as they 
are naturally improvident, a total failure of this crop is always fellowed 
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by famine and disease. The land is generally rich; the corn is planted 
very close, and is not so carefully cultivated as with us. The wages of 
labour vary from twenty-five to fifty cents a day. An acre in these plains, 
yields from fifty to one bundred, but in most parts of the country its ave- 
rage produce is from twenty-five to thirty bushels. In the low country, 
the land produces two crops every year. 

The natives have various methods of preparing Indian corn. They are 
very fond of a gruel (atu//i) made of the flour and sweetened with honey, 
but their most common method of cooking it, is in tortillas, which they 
eat with beans and Chile pepper. They also make a drink of it called 
chicha. 

This valuable grain was first discovered in America, and according to 
Cortez, the natives at that period made sugar from the corn stalks. As 
the crop is rarely equally good in the same year, on the table land and 
in the low countries, it constitutes one of the principal articles of internal 
commerce. ‘The farmers do not strip the blades as with us, but cut down 
the stalk, and all this fodder is called zacate. p. 145. 


Their other principal productions are, wheat in the table land 
and in some of the mountains—sweet potatoes and yam—vegeta- 
bles and fruits in great variety and abundance—sugar—cotton— 
vanilla——sarsaparilla—-jalap—tobacco—indigo—silk—wax—co- 
chinelle &c. Their mineral productions are well known. Besides 
- and silver, their mines yield iron, lead, quicksilver, copper, 

cc. In the market of Mexico are found, at the same time, the pro- 
ductions of the tropics and those of the temperate zone, brought 
from its immediate neighbourhood or from the mountains at a 
distance. 


Many parts of this country, however, are to be dreaded for their 
unhealthiness. 


Vera Cruz is compactly and very well built, and so extremely neat and 
clean, that from an exarnination of the interior only of Vera Cruz, it 
would be difficult to account for the causes of the pestilential diseases for 
which it is unfortunately celebrated. 

The city is surrounded by sand hills, and ponds of stagnant water, 
which, within the tropics, is cause sufficient to originate the black vomit 
and bilious fever. The inhabitants, and those accustomed to the climate, 
are not subject to the former disease; but all strangers, even those from 
Havanna and the West ludia Islands, are liable to this infection. No pre- 
cautions can protect strangers from this fatal disorder, and many have 
died in Jalapa who only passed through this city. 

Humboldt mentions instances of persons who left the ship immediately 
on their arrival, stept out of the boat that{conveyed them on shore, intoa 
litter, and were carried rapidly to Jalapa, having been attacked by yel- 
low fever, and having died with black vomit. The Spanish physicians re- 
gard this as the place where this disorder originated, and pretend to trace 
the yeliow fever of Havanna, of the West India Islands, the United States 
and Spain, to Vera Cruz. Notwithstanding the cleanly appearance of the 
streets, | observed buzzards, and other species of vulture, hovering over 
the town, and perched on the house tops; a sure indication of corruption 
and animal putrefaction. p. 15. 
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The inhabitants of Vera Cruz resort to Jalapa, which is on the 
higher grounds of the interior, to avoid the heats, the diseases, 
and the insects of the low country. Oaks are there seen, and the 
whole face of the country changes a few miles before reaching Ja- 
lapa. The very interesting report by the Secretary of State, Lucas 
Alaman, to be found at the end of this volume, refers, in strong 
language, to this point. 


In the vast territory of a nation whose coasts on both seas extend from 
the torrid to the temperate zone, and where, by the structure of the land, 
an agreeable and moderate climate is’ constantly enjoyed between the 
tropics, the coast is subject to all the diseases common to warm climates, 
while the centra! provinces enjoy the most perfect health, so that we may 
distinguish the limits which, if | may be allowed the expression, separate 
life from death. A long experience proves, that those diseases do not 
pass a certain height above the level of the sea, and this knowledge pre- 
vents the necessity of the costly and inconvenient precautions which Eu- 
ropean nations frequently find themselves compelled to take, in order to 
cut off allcommunication between healthy and infected countries. During 
the last year, the coast disease, known under the vulgar name of black 
vumit, appeared, as it always does, at the ordinary period, at Vera Cruz, 
and at other points on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and, as usual, was 
confined within the ordinary limits. It began to moderate as soon as the 
heat of the atmosphere was diminished by the rains and the approach of 
winter. 

Many of the post-riders who descended from this capital to Vera Cruz, 
have fallen victims to this cruel disease, as have also the muleteers on 
the same read, to such an extent, that this commerce has been at times 
interrupted by that cause. ‘To remedy the first, the post-master-general 
has provided, that the post-riders who leave this city shall not go beyond 
Jalapa; and for the second, it would be desirable that a company should 
be established, in order to have the goods transported from the coast to 
the cities, where the muleteers of the interior might receive them. In this 


way they would not be obliged to go into a country where their health is 
exposed to so much risk. p. 320. 


The hospitality of the Mexicans is spoken of in the terms it me- 
rited by the object of their kindness. 


ist November.—I have employed great part of the day, which is the 
festival of All Saints, in making or rather returning ceremonious visits. 
Sir Archy may have bowed lower, but not oftener in a day than I have. 
Remember, when you take leave of a Spanish grandee, to bow as you 
leave the room, at the head of the stairs, where the host accompanies you, 
and after descending the first flight, turn round and you will see him ex- 
pecting a third salutation, which he returns with great courtesy, and re- 
mains until you are out of sight; so that as you wind down the stairs, if 
you catch a glimpse of him, kiss your hand, and he will think you a most 
accomplished cavalier. This is the only ceremony you have to undergo, 
for your reception will be cordial and friendly. The gentlemen of Mexi- 
co are not hospitable, in our sense of the word. They rarely invite you to 
dine with them; but they introduce you to their families, assure jou of 
being welcome at all times, in a manner that convinces you of their sin- 
cerity, and if you call in the evening, regale you with chocolate, ices and 
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sweetmeats. If you take to the house, the oftener you go the more wel- 
come you are, and you are treated by all the family with kindness and fa- 
miliarity. p. 64. 


The defects in character noticed in various parts of this work 
are, in the men, a fondness for cockfighting, bull-baiting, and 
gambling; and in the women, a loathsome habit of smoaking: a 
practice which, we believe, pervades the sex generally in the for- 
mer Spanish colonies. On the other hand, it deserves to be relat- 
ed as honourable to their discernment, that throughout all Mex- 
ico they are republicans. 

The biographical sketches of Iturbide, the deposed emperor, 
who was at the height of his power at the time of this visit, and 
of Santa Anna, one of his favourite generals, who afterwards 
commenced the oppesition at Vera Cruz, which led to the change 
of government, are almost the only personal descriptions with which 
we have been favoured by this writer. We should have been gra- 
tified to find some particular account of other distinguished Mex- 
icans; such as Bravo, the present head of the nation: Michelzana, 
the former President of the Executive power, and now ambassa- 
dor to England: Negrete, Victoria Guadaloupe, &c. 


I was presented to His Majesty this morning. On alighting at the gate 
of the palace, which is an extensive and handsome building, we were re- 
ceived by a numerous guard, and then made our way up a large stone 
staircase, lined with centinels, to a spacious apartment, where we found 
a brigadier general stationed to usher us into the presence. Tbe emperor 
was in his cabinet and received us with great politeness. Two of his fa- 
vourites were with him. We were all seated, and he conversed with us 
for half an hour in an easy unembarrassed manner, taking occasion to 
compliment the United States, and our institutions, and to lament that 
they were not suited to the circumstances of bis country. He modesily 
insinuated that he had yielded very reluctantly, to the wishes of the peo- 
ple, but had been compelled to suffer them to place the crown upon his 
head to prevent misrule and anarchy. 

He is about five feet ten or eleven inches high, stoutly made and well 
proportioned. His face is oval, and his features are very good except his 
eyes, which were constantly bent on tue ground or averted. His hair is 
brown with red whiskers, and his complexion fair and ruddy, more like 
that of a German, than of a Spaniard. As you will hear his name pro- 
nounced differently, let me tell you that you must accent equally every 
syllable, I-tur-bi-de. I will not repeat the tales I hear daily of the charac- 
ter and conduct of this man. Prior to the late successful revolution, he 
commanded a small force in the service of the Royalists, and is accused 
of having been the most cruel and blood-thirsty persecutor of the Patriots, 
and never to have spared a prisoner. His official letters to the viceroy 
substantiate this fact. In the interval between the defeat of the patriot 
cause and the last revolution, he resided in the capital, and in a society 
not remarkable for strict morals, he was distinguished for his immorality. 
His usurpation of the chief authority has been the most glaring, and un- 
justifiable; and his exercise of power arbitrary and tyrannical. With a 
pleasing address and prepossessing exterior, and by lavish profusion, he 
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has attached the officers and soldiers to his person, and so long as he pos- 
sesses the means of paying and rewarding them, so long he will maintain 
himself on the throne; when these fail he ‘will be precipitated from it. It 
is a maxim of history, which will probably be again illustrated by this ex- 
ample, that a government not founded on pubiic opinion, but established 
and supported by corruption and violence, cannot exist without ample 
means to pay the soldiery, and to maintain pensioners and partisans. 
Aware of the state of his funds, and of the probable consequences to him- 
self of their failure, he is making great exertions to negociate loans in En- 
gland; and such 1s the infatuation of the monied men in that country, 
that it is possible he may effect his object. The conditions of a loan have 
been agreed upon, and an agent has lately gone to London—another is 
preparing to set out for the same destination with all the pomp of an em- 
bassy—and the proiessors of Botany and Mineralogy told me with great 
disinay yesterday, that they had received orders from his majesty to pre- 
pare collections to be sent to England. There exists with all the govern- 
ments of Spanish America, a great desire to conciliate Great Britain; and 
although the people every where are more attached to us, the govern- 
menis seek uniformly and anxiously to form diplomatic reiations, and to 
connect themselves with that of Great Britain. They are afraid of the 
power of that nation, and are aware that their commercial interests require 
the support of a great manufacturing and commercial people. 

We shall glean something of the commerce of those countries, but the 
harvest will be for the British. 

To judge Iturbide frorn his public papers, I do not think him a man of 
talents. He is prompt, bold, and decisive, and not scrupulous about the 
means he employs to obtain his ends. p. 67. 


Santa Anna is a man of about thirty years of age, of middle stature, 
slightly yet well made, and possessing a very intelligent and expressive 
countenance, but evidently suffering from fatigue and the effects of a bad 
climate. He was surrounded with officers decorated, as well as himself, 
with the insignia of the new imperial orders. Our reception was polite 
and cordial, and when we rose to go he insisted upon our returning to dine 
with him. A ceremonious Spanish dinner is of all things the most odious 
to me, and I endeavoured to excuse myself on the ground of my extreme 
haste to set out. He assured me it would be impossible to begin my jour- 
ney until late in the afternoon, as the escort could not be ready before, 
and I was forced to submit both to the delay and to the annoyance of be- 
ing escorted, against which | remonstrated in vain. All parties unite in 
representing the roads to be insecure; so we shall travel with all the dig- 
nity of danger. I confess, however, that I am much more afraid of the 
climate: not only are black vomit and bilious fevers undignified dangers, 
but I would rather fal! into the hands of banditti than into those of a Mex- 
ican physician. p. 14. 


One serious evil in this country, here referred to, and a disa- 

eeable one itis, consists in the insecurity of the roads, which are 
infested by banditti to an alarming degree. This has long been the 
case in Old Spain, in consequence either of defects in the law or re- 
missness in the executionof it. In Mexico itmay have originated in 
the confusions of the last ten years, during which many parts of 
the country have been the seat of war or domestic convulsion. The 
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capital is the scene of frequent assassination, but the great roads 
leading to it, from the towns on the sea coast, Vera Cruz, Alvara- 
do, and Tampico, are so often endangered by robberies, that a 
journey over them is a subject of dread to the traveller. Not long 
before the arrival of Mr. Poinsett, he informs us, a small convoy 
of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars was stopped and plun- 
dered by robbers, who murdered the whole escort. It is not con- 
sidered safe for any one to travel without protection; and the au- 
thor was accompanied, on his route to Mexico, by six dragoons 
well mounted. On his return, however, he dispensed with their 
attendance. “ The fact is,” says he, “ that I found the soldiers dif- 
ficult to manage. I thought them dangerous companions. Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes? ‘The banditti are all deserters, comrades 
of the men who escort you, who would desert too if tempted by a 
great booty. The road from Vera Cruz to Mexico is the most dan- 
gerous, but if ever I travel it again it shall be without an escort.” 
The recent catastrophe of Mr. Crawford, who was assassinated 
near Puebla, on his journey from Mexico to Alvarado, and robbed 
of twenty-five thousand dollars, in specie, belonging to the bank 
of the United States, is a melancholy corroboration of these re- 
marks, He was a native of this city, where his amiable disposition 
and honourable deportment had acquired for him many friends. 
He was the only son of his mother and she is a widow. His guard 
deserted him just before the attack and joined the predatory 
enemy. We find by this work before us that the neighbourhood of 
the place of this disaster, is considered as remarkably dangerous. 


In this day’s ride we saw several flocks of wild ducks, the first game 
we have seen in Mexico. Indeed we have seen very few birds of any 
sort, except buzzards, small vultures with a white ring round the neck 
and the wings tipped with white, hawks, two or three flights of doves, and 
a few ravens, blackbirds and sparrows. 

To-day about where we saw the ducks, there were sand snipes, and at 
a great distance the mock bird; I have seen them too, in all the towns we 
passed through, hung up in cages. This delightful singing bird inhabits 
both South and North America, and is found from Virginia to Chile, where 
I have frequently seen them, and where, during my long absence from 
the United States, their note acted on me like the air of the Ranz des Va- 
ches on the Swiss, reminding me painfully of home. 

Nopaluco is pleasantly situated on a small ridge of land, and the vallies 
on both sides are tolerably well cultivated in wheat, Indian corn, and the 
agave. 

mA coach, returning from Vera Cruz to Mexico, stopped at our meson 
in Nopaluco, and we thought it would expedite our journey to hire 
it and dismiss our littera. Coaches are only to be hired in the capital, and 
a stranger arriving on the coast must hire mules for the journey, or de- 
pend upon return coaches. They are clumsy vehicles, but strong and 
safe. The carriage of the one we hired measured twelve feet from axle to 
axle, and the body is capable of containing six persons. Our trunks and 
mattresses were piled on before and behind the carriage, which is drawn 
by ten mules; two next the wheels with a postillion, who drives five more 
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in front, while another postillion conducts the three leaders. In this equi- 
page we left Nopaluco at half past five in the morning, and as we had 
to pass the Pinal, the most dangerous passage in the mountains, and to 
traverse a country notoriously infested with banditti, we proceeded with 
due caution. Shortly after leaving Nopaluco, we passed along a road cut 
through white sand hills, and the country around us appeared uncultivat- 
ed and barren. We soon entered a narrow defile, and continued for some 
time to wind round the base of a hill wooded to the summit with pines and 
firs, and having on the other side a thick forest of pines and oaks. Our 
escort preceded us to reconnoitre, and we every now and then caught a 
glimpse of them, with the scarlet banners attached to their lances waving 
among the foliage in the forest and along the hill side. The scene unly 
required a few banditti and a skirmish, to have rendered it worthy the 
pencil of Salvator Rosa, or the pen of Mrs. Radcliffe. p. 36. 


The account of the Indians, whose whole number is stated to 
be two millions five hundred thousand, deserves attention: 


In the viceroyalty of Peru, the Indians were subject to a tribute to the 
crown, levied on males only, from the age of ten to fifty. {t was collected 
by the corregidor, who had the power of exempting such as were unable, 
from sickness or bad seasons, to make up the sum. They could enter in- 
to no legal contract or sale, without the consent of the corregidor, or make 
any conveyance of real estate. Their lands were sometimes seized, and 
sold to satisfy the tribute, and in that way only could a transfer be made, 
or a legal title obtained for Indian lands. The Indians were burdened 
with a personal service to the » rown, called the mita; this was a conscrip- 
tion raised among those subject to the tribute in order to work the mines 
of Potosi. Thousands of these unfortunate people were marched every 
year to Potosi, and although the period of service was only eighteen 
months, they were attended by a numerous train of friends and relations, 
who, on the eve of their entering the mines, sang melancholy dirges, and 
souading a horn in sulemn strains, mourned over them with all the cere- 
monies which they used to evince their sorrow on the death of a relative. 
Their wives and children remained with the conscripts, who, harrassed 
by a long march, frequently fell a sacrifice to the excessive labour and 
noxious air of the mines. The :ndians of Peru have the appearance of ha- 
bitual melancholy, and still wear mourning for the destruction of their 
Incas. According to an ancient prophecy, they expect to be one day de- 
livered from their oppressors by a descendant of the Incas. who is to re- 
vive the former glory of the nation. They are prohibited from carrying 
any weapon, orfrom exercising any trade which might render them fami- 
liar with the use of fire-arms. This law has been so strictly executed, that 
the unsubdued tribes are not dangerous enemies, and for more than a 
century have not disturbed the tranquillity of the Spanish settlers in Peru; 
and the attempts made by the civilized Indians to recover their former 
independence, have been more easily defeated. The lodians hand down 
from father to son the remembrance of their wrongs, and canstantly watch 
some opportunity to revenge them. 

The insurrection in 1778, was the most formidable known since the con- 
quest, and laid in ruins some of the finest towns of Upper Perv. Oruro 
was totally destroyed, and La Paz lost the greater part of its inhabitants 
by famine, whilst it was blockaded by the Indians. Had they known the 
use of fire-arms, the whole of the white population of those provinces 
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would have been destroyed. The revolutionary government, immediately 
on its installation, released them from the service of the mita, which was 
the most oppressive, and from the vassalage in which they were held by 
their magistrates. The tribute was continued from necessity, as it afford- 
ed a revenue which could not be relinquished at that period. In 1814, 
they were released from the payment of the tribute, and have taken an 
active part in favour of the Creoles. p. 111-112. 


‘The observations of our author upon an assertion of Baron Hum- 
bold, will attract the attention of those who are engaged in agri- 
cultural and commercial pursuits: 

Baron Humboldt asserts, that with the advantages of good roads and 
free commerce, the Mexicans will one day undersell us in bread corn, in 
the West Indies and other markets. This opinion appears to me to have 
been advanced without due consideration. The soil of the table land is 
certainly as fertile and as productive as any lands in the United States. 
But the elevation of those plains from the ocean, opposes an insuperable 
obstacle to the cheap transportation of its produce to the sea-coast. The 
Baron himself has shown the impracticability of cutting a canal from the 
table land to the port of Tampico, the only route ever deemed practicable 
for a water communication with the ocean, by the most sanguine projec- 
torsin Mexico. The communications between these elevated plains and 
the Pacific ocean are more practicable, but have nothing to do with this 
question. As the road is now laid out between Las Vigas and Vera Cruz, 
the ascents are too rapid; but admitting the roads to Tampico and Vera 
Cruz to be as perfect as it is possible to make them, and the flour, instead. 
of being conveyed as it is now, packed up in skins and on mules, to be 
barrelled and wagoned three hundred miles to those ports—still, I hesitate 
not to assert, that the superior fertility of the soil and cheapness of la- 
bour, will not compensate for the difference between land and water car- 
riage, and that flour might be brought from the Genessee country, in the 
state of New York, by the canal, shipped at the port of New York for ei- 
ther Tampico or Vera Cruz, and suld there at a lower rate than the flour 
of the table land-—especially as three-fourths of the wagons must neces- 
sarily return empty, even if all the dry goods consumed on the table land 
were to be sent from these ports. They bear no proportion to the bulk and 
weight of bread corn, and all those articles which we call colonial pro- 
duce, are equally the growth of the table land and the tierra caliente. A 
small quantity of wine and brandy are consumed by the wealthy, but the 
ordinary drink of the people is the rum of the country, pu/que, and vino 
mezcal, the brandy of the Maguey. 

From want of streams, the mills in Mexico are for the most part worked 
by animal power, and are in every respect inferior to our flour mills. 1 
have no doubt that if the importation of flour were permitted, we would 
for many years be able to undersell the Mexicans in their own markets, 

and to furnish with flour all the country below the table land on the east- 
ern coast. The principal objects of the internal commerce of Mexico, 
are the rich productions of Oaxaca, Cochenille and Vanilla, which are 
transported to the capital and Vera Cruz. The Indian corn and flour of 
Mexico, Guadalaxara, Valladolid, Guanaxuato, San Luis Potosi, Puebla, 
Oaxaca and Vera Cruz, which are transported to the less fertile provinces 
—drugs, and above all, the precious metals. 
Now that commerce will be allowed to take its natural course, it is pro- 
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bable that the cochenille, vanilla, and other productions of Oaxaca, will 
seek an outlet by the river and port of Guasacualco. Indeed it is probable 
that for some time the indigo and other produce of Guatimala might be ex- 
ported along the coast, and across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The prox- 
imity of the two seas at this spot, and the river Guasacualco, afforded the 
first conquerors the means of transporting across the continent the neces- 
sary materials for constructing and arming ships; and the first expedition 
fitted out to explore the Gulf of California, sailed from Tehuantepec. 
This isthmus has been examined with a view to the construction of a ca- 
nal to connect the two seas, and the engineer, Cramer, affirms that the 
chain of low mountains, which separate the two bays, is intersected by a 
transversal valley, in which a canal might be cut, so as to form a commu- 
nication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. This canal which would 
unite the waters of the rivers Chimalapa with those of Passo, would be 
only six leagues long. Boats could then ascend by a good navigation from 
Tehuantepec to the village of San Miguel, and pass through the canal to 
the river Passo. This river falls into the Guasacualco, but its navigation 
is impeded by seven rapids. 

A route is now open from Tehuantepec by Chihuitan, Liamo Grande, 
Santa Maria, Petapa, and Guchicoui, to a landing place on the river Pas- 
so, below the rapids, and at its junction with the river Saravia. The port of 
Guasacualco is represented by all who have examined it, to be capacious, 
and very secure. The accounts respecting the depth of water on the bar 
vary very much, but a frigate, driven by a gale of wind from its anchorage 
in the port of Vera Cruz, took refuge there, and afierwards got out with- 
out difficulty. The port of Tehuantepec hardly deserves the name; none 
but small vessels can pass the bar, and without, they are exposed in an 
open roadsted. The sands brought down by the Chimalapa, increase the 
bar every year, and the town of Tehuantepec is now four leagues from the 
sea. p. 95-98. . 


The value of mines to a country is by no means so great as is 
commonly believed, if the following estimate be correct. 


When we take into calculation the costly works of these mines, the ex- 
pensive process of separating the precious metals from the ore, the high 
wages of all the employés, from the administrador to the common labourer, 
the tax of ten per cent. which is paid to the government, and the very ex- 
pensive works undertaken on the slightest indication of silver ore, and 
which are frequently pursued with great ardour to the utter ruin of the 
undertakers—we shall find, that the whole profits of mining, in New 
Spain, do not exceed six per cent. on the capital employed. A very intel- 
ligent Spaniard in the capital assured me, that he liad watched the pro- 
gress of the mines for the last tweaty years, and kept an account, as ac- 
curately as he could, of the monies expended in abortive attempts to ex- 
plore new veins, and that he believed every dollar coined in New Spain, 
cost the nation one hundred cents. p. 166. 


In November last, when the constitution was adopted, sixteen 
states composed the federation of the Mexican empire; and we 
learn that Campeachy has since that beceme a member of the con- 
federacy. ‘These states are to have constitutions of their own, in 
subordination to the general government, by which their powers 
are, In some respects, limited as are those of our states by the fe- 
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deral constitution. To each of them is guaranteed a representative 
form of government, composing a popular republic. 

Guatemala, which bounds Mexicoon the south, has also formed 
a federal republic, still more resembling the government of the 
United States than that of Mexico. In South America, Columbia, 
and Buenos Ayres have central governments which are free in 
their features. All the independent governments of North Ame- 
rica are now republican and co:.federative. . 

Thus the stea:ly career of our federal constitution, its diffusion 
of liberty, prosperity, and happiness, amongst its citizens, ani- 
mates other nations to follow its example: and the whole Ameri- 
can firmament is filling with a constellation of republics, impart- 
ing blessings in their respective spheres and extending the com- 
bined splendour of the whole to remoter regions, 


For the Port Folio. 
THE PERIODICAL PRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. O.pscHoot., 


I have just received from London a duodecimo volume on the 
Periodical Press of Great Britain and Ireland, which contains a 
variety of facts in relation to that fruitful source of instruction 
and amusement; and as the book may not become very common 
in this country, | propose to select in a desultory manner some 
of the information which it contains, for the gratification of your 
readers. 

The work commences with reflections on the influence of the 
English press, which is justly regarded as the most powerful mo- 
ral machine in the world. When we consider how few men are 
capible of forming an opinion for themselves, and how small is 
the number of those who will take the trouble to do so, we can 
readily assent to this proposition. ‘This influence, though often 
perverted to bad purposes, has produced upon the whole, very be- 
neficial consequcnces. Prejudices have been dispelled, ignorance 
enlightened, despotic principles overturned, and the general come 
for: of the human race materially promoted by the operation of 
free discussion. The first appearance of periodical literature is 
referred, by this writer, to the commencement of the discontents 
in this country, when the elaborate folio was laid aside for the 
lighter missiles of newspapers and pamphlets. In England, and 
in this country, they became popular at once, and it is to this 
cause we are indebted for the enlightened governments which the 
two nations respectively enjoy. Russia exhibits. a countless mul- 
titude of slaves, because the people are buried in ignorance. In 
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the Italian states they waste their lives in wretchedness and dis- 


‘affection, because public opinioa dare not breathe. To the same 


cause may we attribute the abject misery and the debasing super- 
Stition of the Spaniards. These are obstacles which despotism cre- 
ates for its own support; but in the course of time, they must yield 
to the press. Improvement does not march with a hasty pace, but 
her steps are sure; and every advance is a fresh triumph which 
cannot be taken from her. 

‘That the press may be perverted to bad purposes cannot be de- 
nied; but as long as public opinion is so widely diversified, and 
moulded into so many semieia ramifications, as it always 
will be, under a free government, no great evil need be «ppre- 
hended from its licentiousness. The two watchwords of party in 
our country are lost in the din and clang of Adams and Crawford, 
Jackson, Calhoun, and Clay. Under the banners of each of these 
individuals we see rete 3d and democrats marching with as 
much harmony as if they had never been opposed. ‘Tie abun- 
dance of newspapers which we possess, renders them so cheap, 
that scarcely any man is without one; and the variety of opinions 
and feelings which they excite, operate with a neutralizing effect 
on the virulence of party. Swall rivulets diffuse health and vi- 
gour through the soil; while a strong current washes it away. 

in this country we seem to have silently adopted the maxim of 
Mr. Pitt, who thought it most prudent to let the press correct the 
sn thus permitting scurrility to be neutralized by its own vio- 
ence, or deprived of its poison by the ridicule of one, the retort 
of another, or the indignation of a third. 

In Britain, as we learn from this book, the stamp-duty upon 
each newspaper of a single sleet, is three-pence half-penny per 
sheet, discount deducted. To this add a half-penny for the paper, 
and the sheet costs four-pence before it goes into the. printing of- 
fice. For each advertisement the government receives three shil- 
lings and six-pence. In consequence of the heavy expense attend- 
ing it, only old established papers are made the channel of adver- 
tising, and they thus obtain a sort of monopoly which bears them 
up against the stamp, and other duties, and they gather strength , 
from the wreck-of every young rival. ‘Their prosperity and secu- 
rity make them bold, and they court, rather than shun prosecution. 
As an instance of this, the case of the Observer newspaper is 
gels On the trials of Thistlewood and others, the Court inter- 

icted the publication of any of the evidence, in any of the pub- 
lic prints, until a specified time. The proprietor of the Observer, 
refused to obey this order, and published a full report of the pro- 
comme in his next number. For this contempt he was fined 500: 
but such was the demand for the report that he was enabled, from 
the profits of his extra sale alone, to liquidate the fine, pocket the 
excess, and laugh at the Court. 


The greatest advertising vehicle in Britain is the Zimes, which, 
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in 1821 published about 86,000 advertisements, for which the pro- 
prietors paid for duty, 114,570. 2s. It is calculated that there are 
no less than forty-six thousand individuals employed in, or de- 
pendent upon the printing and publishing of newspapers in Bri- 
tam alone. In London there are from fifty to sixty. The num- 
ber varies, as many start into existence, and run perhaps the ca- 
reer of but a few weeks; but some of them have been established 
for upwards of a century. Thirteen of these are published daily; 
seven thrice a-week, nine twice a-week (six of which, however, 
can only be said to be second editions of the same papers:) and 
twenty-three weekly. In 1821 these journals circulated 16,254, 
534 copies, on which the stamp duty amounted to the sum of 
270,908. 18s. sterling; to which if we add (.142,087 10s. 8d. the 
amount paid by the provincial newspapers, we shall have a total 
of 1/.412,996. 8s. 8d. or, $1,855,539, 55 cents.* ‘I'wenty-six of she 
London journals are opposed to the Ministry, and the majority of 
them agree upon no other topic but that opposition. The opinions 
of these range from the extremes of democracy to those of the 
whig aristocracy. One supports the principle of annual parliaments 
and universal suffrage; another prefers triennia! parliaments; one 
bawls for reform, and another insists on certain individuals being 
placed in the Cabinet. These papers are not only whimsically 
varied in their nostrums for the body politic, but they are also ex- 
tremely changeable. The Times, that is at present considered 
the city paper, and which, from its hostility to the government is 
an indispensible luminary in every tavern and chop-house, was 
in former days a zealous advocate of the measures of Mr. Pitt. It 
obtained celebrity by its reprotation of republican principles—the 
ambitious conquests of Buonaparte—and its daily defence of the 
conduct of the British Ministry in relation to these events. In 
short, till 1815 it was all loyalty and devotion. But at that pe- 
riod the “corn bill,” which then passed the legislature, was, by 
many considered as an impolitic measure. ‘The populace were in 
a state of alarm, and petitions and remonstrances poured into 
Parliament from all parts of the kingdom. ‘The proprietors of ihe 
Times saw the pecuniary advantages that would arise from op-. 
posing the measure. ‘The fiery tirades which it then levelled at 


* From an oflicial list of stamps issued for newspapers in 1821, ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed, a copy of which is annexed to 
this volume, it appears that in that year the Times, with the Evening 
Mail issued 2,684 800 papers, the duty on which amounted to /.44,746, 
13s. 4d. the Courier 1,594,500, duty (26,575. The Morning Chronicle 
990,000, duty /.16,500, &c. 

The Federal Republican, shortly after the proprietors of it were com- 
pelled to change the place of publication from Baltimore to Georgetown, 
issued 5000 thrice a-week and 500 daily papers, which would make a to- 
tal of 940,000 in a year—av amount nearly equal to the circulation of the 
jast named London Journal. 
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the bill caught the public eye—warmed the already irritated pas- 
stons of the populace, and attracted towards itself a correspond- 
ing return of gratitude. Remembrances of that sort, from the pub- 
lic, are encouraging in the extreme; and ever since 7J'he Times 
has valorously fought the battles of «the people.’ It has merits, 
however, which should not be forgotten. Its parliamentary re- 
ports have invariably been the best in London; and its connections 
abroad are so extensive, that it was wont to furnish foreign intel- 
ligence, often of an important kind, before any of its cotempora- 
ries. 

Next to the cockney oracle, on the same side, is the Morning 
Chronicle, the avowed and admitted champion of the whig aris- 
tocracy. It owes its origin and its fame to the late Mr. Perry, who 
wrote it into celebrity, and himself into affluence, and died an ho- 
nest man in the cause he had advocated. Since that event its 
popularity has undergone a change, and if it be not evidently go- 
ing down hill, the long, tedious, leaden and lifeless articles, that 
clog its pages, are or heavy for that purpose. The pro- 
prietor of this paper, owns, also, Z’he Observer and The English- 
man. The Morning Herald is another of the journals that combats 
on the side of the opposition. The remainder are conceived to be 
of a lower stamp than those which have just been named. 

There are five morning papers, the general sentiments of which 
are hostile to the Cabinet; while there are only two that are fa- 
vourable to it: these are the Wew Times and Morning Post. The 
first of these had its rise in the dissensions that occurred in the 
Old Times’ establishment relative to the Corn Bill. The editor, 
differing in opinion with a majority of the proprietors on that sub- 


ject, and unwilling to sacrifice his judgment to their views, estab- 


lished the Wew Times upon those principles which he has honest- 
ly and fearlessly maintained till now. It is the second best mi- 
nisterial paper in the metropolis. Its information is generally au- 
thentic, although sometimes inclining tobe stale. Of The Morning 
Post the writer has exceedingly little to say. It is more the paper 
of the beau monde than of the political world. 

The Courier is, without exception, the most ingenious and best 
conducted paper in London. It throws nine-tenths of its compe- 
titors at an immeasurable distance, when it chooses to enter the 
lists with them, whether its task be to detect their errors, laugh 
at their inconsistencies, or defend a particular measure from their 
censure. Next to the Courier, among the evening papers are The 
Globe and Traveller, The Star, The Sun, and others,—lesser lu- 
minaries, illuminating their own little worlds, and giving life and 
principle to their own particular systems. The Sun has Tong been 
ministerial and consistent. It is a firm opponent of Catholic 
emancipation, and a thick and thin stickler of the insane pana- 
ceas of Mr. Robert Owen of New Lanark. The Star, till the ac- 


cession of Mr. Canning to his present situation, twinkled in the 
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galaxy of radicalism, and during the administration of Pitt, Per- 
cival, and Londonderry, was the constant advocate of Parliameit- 
ary Reform, and a change of men and measures. Now, however, 
it shines propitiously on the measures of the staunchest antago- 
nist of all Reform. The Traveller, which has now no individual ex- 
istence, set out an independent advocate for the Tory Party; it 
soon afterwards became a violent declaimer against them; and now 
it is united with Zhe Globe, a paper which was always reputable 
from its moderation, and these two conjoined, seem to take the 
lead of the evening opposition papers. 

Of the twice or thrice-aweek journals very little can be said. 

here are about eighteen papers puolished in London on Sunday, 
of which not more than three or four speak favourably of the mea- 
sures of the Government. The Examiner, Bell’s Messenger, The 
Observer, the News, and the Sunday Times, stand highest upon 
the opposition side. The first of these, however exceptionable may 
be some of its opinions, and however fastidious and even unme- 
rited may be some of its strictures, is vastly superior to any of its 
opposition cotemperaries in point of talent. On the other side are 
The Guardian and The John Bull, the former a journal of con- 
siderable ability, and the latter, known from having raised itself 
in the course of twelve months to nearly the greatest circulation 
of the Sunday papers, from its peculiar style of writing; from the 
severity of its attacks upon the conduct of the late Queen and 
her friends; from its fearless censure and ridicule of popular meet- 
ings, and street orators; from the large sums of money it has been 
obliged to disburse in consequence of various actions for libel; 
from the lengthened imprisonment of its conductors in conformity 
to the different sentences of the court; from its unyielding adhe- 
rence to the same course of philippic, to the same recklessness of 
animadversion; from its undiminished watchfulness over every 
inroad upon the church or state, upon the rights of the crown, or 
the suffrages of the people. 

Cobbet, says this writer, has had his day; his star is set; his ar- 
tillery are spiked; and after proving himself one of the cleverest 
declaimers in England, one of the most effective corporals that 
ever led a forlorn hope to the cannon’s mouth, he lives at Ken- 
sington, a fallen brutum fulmen of the press! He is one of those 
outré animals that cannot be described. As a writer, his essays, 
sermons, and speeches; his dissertations upon English grammar 
and straw-plait, his speculations upon currency and Swedish tur- 
nips; set criticism at defiance, and completely bewilder the read- 
er with the versatility of his genius,—or we should rather say, 
with the intermixed display of sound sense and insanity with which 
all his productions abound. 

The work of reporting is one of the wonders in the history of 
the London press, which is explained by this writer. ‘The privi- 
leges of the House of Commons forbid all liberties with the 
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— therein delivered. Any attempt to publish them—or ra- 
ther, the act of publishing them—without the consent of the mem- 
ber or members who spoke them, is a tresspass punishable by im- 
prisoument, and the concomitant expense of an arrest by a Ser- 
geant at Arms. And yet a pitiful subterfuge uniformly sets at de- 

ance the consequence of a Parliamentary trespass. There is 
not a table, or desk, or board, to write upon in the gallery of the 
House of Commons. The reporters use the palms of their hands, 
or their knees for that purpose. During the debate each one ge- 
nerally sits his hour; when he retires to extend his hasty notes 
for the printer, his place being instan‘ly filled by his successor in 
waiting. By this process, the longest debate in Parliament is oft- 
en published before th: expiration of four hours from the adjourn- 
ment of the House. While the honourable members are asleep, 
dreaming of motions lost and won, the morning somone are 
reading and discussing their last night’s, or perhaps the same 
morning’s effusions: for the newspapers almost regularly give at 
six o’clock what was delivered atfour in the morning. 

Neither in the House of Peers, nor in that of the Commons have 
the members the use of pens and ink. ‘They may obtain them, to 
be sure, but they have no table to exercise them on. His Majes- 
v's Prime Minister, and the first lords and statesmen in the kiiuge 

om, may be seen taking notes on the tops of their hats, or on 
their knees, like some itinerant tax-gatherers. 


—_> 


ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE SEXES. 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 


—— We may be the tyrants of the creation, if you will; but the 
temperate dignity of mind, which almost echoes in the mono- 
syllable “ lord,’ is seldom an inmate of our bosoms: we have, 
then, no right to usurp the appellation, with so little pretence to 
the attribute. But in the word “lady,” what is implied?—Sweet 
sway and gentle majesty. And how often do we meet those of your 
sex, who are justly entitled to this name, by the mildness and 
grace with which they exert that little influence which custom 
and illiberal philosophy have left them? | 

La! what a gallant man Mr. Chatterton is!—No, I am not. I 
despise and detest a gallant man. 1 would as soon see my great- 
grand-father’s ghost enter the room, as a gallant man. I had ra- 
ther be a downright monkey at once, than a gallant man; with his 
bows, and his smiles, and his grimaces; his compliments and his 
courtesies; his perpetual handing of chairs, and picking up of 
gloves, handkerchiefs, and vlateatahin his incessant exertions In 
plying you with bread aud butter, watching your cup that he may 
JULY, 1824.——Nno. 267 4 
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snatch it away, before it is comfortably exhausted, his inevitable 
—‘‘you are perfectly right, madam,” his pert common-places, 
and smirking poetry,—I hate him. I had rather, any time, be half 
an hour in Hades (if you know it by that tender and poetical 
name,) than have one of these philandering fellows billetted on 
my society through the length of an entertainment. He disorders 
the whole economy of the room by his indefatigable attentions to 
Propriety and decorum. Out upon him! 

ou, and all who know my heart, will exonerate me from the 
imputation of being a gallant man.* * But although there is a good 
deal of incivility, nay, asperity, in my manner towards women, 
—I had rather (to mv shame I confess it) spend an hour in the 
society of an amiable sensible woman, than an age in the compa- 
ny of Plato himself. I had rather correspond with one of your 
sex, than with all of my own put together. Now do not say, that 
this proceeds from the ungenerous pleasure of exulting in my 
own sexile superiority of mind, and that I prefer the conversation 
of a woman only that I may enjoy my intellectual pre-eminence 
without fear of rivalry. To say this, would be unjust not only to 
our sex, but to your own. For though [candidly avow my pac 
that in the extremes of intellect, genius, wisdom, energy of mind, 


profundity of thought, and sublimity of imagination, women have 
never reached, and never can, by the very nature of their frames, 
habits, and constitution, reach the heights to which men frequentl 


soar,—yet I think that in all the qualities of mind less than these, 
and which we may denominate conversational qualities, the ba- 
lance, upon the whole, inclines equally towards your side. On an 
average, I think there is as much intellectual power dispersed 
through the general femaie mind, as through the general male,— 
but being more equally diffused, is inconsiderable in each indivi- 
dual. This, to be sure, looks too like an hypothesis; perhaps, it 
would be better to say, that the general mental power of your sex 
is inferior in kind, but equal in the degree of its kind, to ours,— 
both kinds being supposed to be evenly distributed over their re- 
spective sex, and such a comparison instituted between them as 
two dissimilar powers of mind will bear. Away with your meta- 
physics and mystifications! says the Mysogynist, answer me to this: 
where do you meet a woman, who can utter any thing bevond a 
stream of silly prattle, sweet enough, I grant you, but withal insi- 
pid?—And where do you meet a man, say I, who can utter an 

thing at all, silly or solid, sweet cr sour, insipid or sapid? Behold 
two boobies salute in the street! “ Haw diddoo, Tom?” « Haw did- 
doo, Jack?” make up the sum of their conversation. The tail-less 
monkies—No: to call them so, would be a libel on the Ape, for 
they cannot even chatter—The boobies I say, are not only sense- 
less, but speechless; it is not that they have sdeas, but no words, or 
words but no ideas, they have neither ideas nor words. And if 
what some philosophers assert be true, namely, that it is the use 
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of speech which puts the difference between meu and bruies, I 
wonder how far removed these dumb young gentlemen are from 
the condition of upright quadrupeds, and whether they may not be 
considered as the veritable Monboddo men, who have just got- 
ten rid of their dorsal appendages. Now cast your eyes over to 
the other side of the street, and look at those two little milliners, 
propped each upon a couple of clattering pattens, holding in one 
hand a bonnet or a band-box, and with the other keeping their 
scanty trains out of the gutter—Only look at them where they 
stand; I wish you could only see them, standing with invincible 

atience in the very middle of the pathway, elbowed, joggled, and 
jostled, by the careless herd of passengers, now driven two yards 
asunder, now pushed into each other’s bosom—there they stand, 
whilst the mizzle falls thick and fast upon their tippets, and the 
gusts, every now and then, from an adjacent alley, blow back 
curls, caps, and bonnets, in beautiful confusion—there they stand, 
I say, and neither rain, wind, jostlings, nor impudent salutations, 
nor the uproar of the middle of the street, the thunder of the hea- 
vy rolling vans and drays, drawn by a team of black elephants 
with their ponderous tread and splatter, nor tlie braying rattle of 
the stage-coach, nor the wild whoop of the Jarvies,* nor the swift 
flash of the landau, grinding the curb-stones as it flies along; no, 
nor the mingled din and clamour of coachmen, coal-heavers, cri- 
ers, ballad-singers, barrel-organs, and blackguard boys,—Punch 
with his peculiar squeak down one lane, the Pandeans swelled 
with a rope-strung violoncello up another,—not all this broil and 
brattle, this worse than Babel in the best of its days, can hinder 
the two little milliners from talking. From hearing, it does un- 
doubtedly; but from talking, is beyond its efficacy, or that of any 
sublunary preventive short of cutting out their tongues, or sewing 
up their lips. “Though hell itself should gape, and bid them hold 
their peace.”— 

* * * Taking the intellectual advantages which masculine edu- 
cation confers upon us, and the disadvantages which feminine edu- 
cation entuls upon women, taking these things into account, I say, 
that the mean mental height is pretty aeeny the. same for both 
sexes; in other words, that women, in general, are equally gifted, 
in point of mind, with men in general, that they are as pleasing 
companions, and not a whit inferior in powers of conversation. 
So that you are unjust to yourselves, and to men also, when you 
impute our preference of female society to a feeling or an idea 
that we shall find ourselves superior: at least, speaking for my- 


* Extra-sedent bipeds, who transfer intra-sedent bipeds, from place to 
place, through the instrumentality of rotatory vehicles, each solicited by a 
pair of ambling quadrupeds: they were formerly known by the generic ap- 
pellation of—hackney-coachmen. 
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self, I van truly say, that I never sought a woman’s conversation 
for the ; urpose of finding my owa strength in her weakness; but 
fur the positive cause, that her conversation has charms in which 
that of my own sex is deficient. , 

The mind of man, like his body, is cast in a grander mould:than 
that of his more delicate companion, and is composed of a firmer 
material. Not that | mean to institute any hypothetical analogy 
between body and mind, or to argue from the weight of a man’s 
fist to the solidity of his understanding; persons great in mind are 
frequently very diminutive in stature. Taking another and more 
philosophical view of it, how-ver, the form and fram» of the 
stronger sex furnish, in my opinion, an indisputable proof, tsat 
the same sex is also endowed with a more vigorous and energetic 
power of mind; for, unless we admit this, Providence would cone 
travene itself, and break down its own general law, whereby the 
faculties of its creatures are proportioned to the circumstances in 
which they are placed. The frame and figure of man show him to 
be destined to fulfil the active, perilous, external duties of life, as 
opposed to the inactive, peaceful, and domestic offices, adapted to 
the softer and more delicate sex. It is he who must build the 
house, cultivate the field, barter the commorlities, defend his pro- 
perty and his family; or, to speak of him in a more advanced state 
of human affiirs, it is to him that the difficult and important du- 
ties of life are committed,—women are physically incapable of 
executing them. Man, therefore, must be enduwed with the facul- 
ties which the due performance of these offices require; that is, he 
must be endowed with superior vigour, strength, boldness, and 
sagacity of mind. For, if not, there would be no congruity between 
the creature and its circumstances; and he would be in the sane 
unphilosophical situation as an eagle with the soul of a dove, or 
lion with the spirit of a mouse. The frame of woman fits her for 
duties of an opposite kind, which therefore demand opposite fa- 
culties. It is superfluous to confirm what I have above, I think, 
demonstrated, by an appeal to general biography and experience: 
if any one, recurring to that test, should affirm that our superiori- 
ty of genius or understanding is wholly uwing to education, I 
would ask, how it happens that, in a period of six thousand years, 
there should have been no instance of a Burns, or a Bloomfield, a 
Join Bunyan, ora John Clare, in petticoats? We find many such 
illiterate genuises amongst men, and very few genuises, literate or 
illiterate, amongst women. Even Sappho and Semiramis, or at 
least, their deeds, are apocryphal. Catherine of Russia, and Eli- 
zabeth of England, Madame de St-é!, and Miss Edgeworth, with 
a few otiers, are some proof that genius does not always wear a 
beard and a pair of breeches—but the value at which these gems 
are esteemed amongst you indicate their scarcity. Moreover, to 
make assurance treble sure, | may as well add,—that you are 
avowedly inimical to the exhibition of the greater passions, to 
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their delineation, and to their fictitious exercise, by the poet, the 
orator, or the imaginator; whilst it is in the development of these 
greater passions, and the transient assumption of them by the po- 
et, or imaginator, that genius ascends to its highest point of subli- 
mity. In fact, you dare not be great imaginators, you are afraid 
to ve creatures of genius. Are the dagger and the bowl dear to your 
thoughts? Are the demons of jealousy, hatred, anger, revenge, 
scorn, and impious ambition, the companions of your meditative 
hours? edie pretend not togenius. A powerful imagination 
and a soaring fancy delight in pictures of horror, agony, madness, 
guilt, and transcendent wo; these inspire you with fear and aver- 
siou. Genius is ever dipt in visionary blood: the groans of mid- 
night murder, the sup lication, the shriek of perishing mortality, 
ar music upon which the ear of a true poet, in his waking dreams, 
feeds with horrid pleasure: the imaginary bowl from which he 
drinks his most potent draughts of inspiration is stained with 
gore, and is mingled of death-sweat and bitter scalding tears. He 
revels, he riots, in scenes of anguish, cruelty, darkness, death, and 
de-pair: Hell is the poet’s heaven: tragedy, deep and dreadful, is 
the gloomy amusement of his soul. You turn away in sickness and 
affrizht from such contemplations; you tremble at the voice of the 
mightier Muse, after having invoked her, and the spirit which she 
would breathe into your feebly-ambitious bosoms suffocates you 
whilst you inhale it. How then can you pretend to equal energy, 
vigour, power, or (as I may call it) ferocity of mind, with us, when 
you disclaim and deprecate all intercourse with those passions, in 
the delineation of which alone energy, vigour, and power of mind 
are supremely displayed? You shut your eyes upon the play of 
the deadly passions, exhibited by the poets of our sex, and yet 
you pretend to those qualities of mind which are most congenial 
to such passions, which taught us to delineate them, and which 
would teach you (did you possess them) to enjoy the delineation. 
I take it then, as completely established:—Iist by the necessa- 
ry economy of Providence, wich adapts the faculties of its crea- 
tures to their circamstances, giving to men the more strenuous 
powers of mind, as, by the structure of their bodies, they are en- 
gaged in the more arduous offices of life:*—2d, by the evidence 
of general biography and experience, which not only afford no in- 
stance of a conale Homer or Milton, whose superiority may be 
attributed to education, but which cannot adduce one woman who 


* Even on the supposition of mental equality between the two sexes 
at first setting out from infaocy, it is plain, that the stronger-bodied sex, 
being therefore engaged in the more important line of actions, must even- 
tually acquire stronger powers of mind, and that our intellectual supe- 
riority over the weaker-bodied sex is as firmly established, from the same 
premise of corporeal structure, as it was before, on the hypothesis of fa- 
culties being the immediate gift of Providence itself. | 
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has raised herself above the common standard of the world, for 
every hundred thousand men who have sprung up from the low- 
est and most ignorant classes of society, by the mere force of natu- 
ral abilities:—3d, by the peculiar disposition of the female mind 
(e peculiarity, manifest to observation, and evinced, theoretically, 

rom such peculiar disposition of mind being necessarily congru- 
ous to such a peculiar form of body,) a disposition which abjures 
even the poetic assumption or display of the greater passions, the 
fruit of the grander energies of the soul, and withdraws for relief 
from the terrible and sublime to themes more congenial, a love-tale, 
a narrative of domestic sorrow, a pathetic story, or a scene of gen- 
tle wo: I say, I take it as completely established by any one of these 
arguments, and @ fortiori by all three, that women, as intellectual 
creatures, are inferior to wen, in power of thought and energy of 
mind. Nay, even where we cannot use these terms with propriety, 
even in the “common cry” of society, I think those qualities of 
of mind in which energy or vigour make a part, such as judgment, 
penetration, subtilty, are chiefly visible in our sex: or to come more 
nearly to the subject I set out with, I think, the conversation 
even of ordinary men superior to that of women in sense and solidi- 
ty. * * * Sense and solidity characterise (not the general con- 
versation of our sex, for these qualities are seldom to be met with 
any where, but) the conversation of our sex as opposed to that of 
yours. Yet [ say also, that your general conversation is not inferior 
to ours. How is this apparent contradiction to be reconciled? Why, 
by the production of other qualities, which counterbalance in your 
conversation the weight of ours. And what are these?>—delicacy and 
feeling. Now mark!—for I will not sacrifice one particle of truth 
(at least, of what I conceive to be the truth,) to false gallantry; 
{ will not, for the sake of being installed the Champion of the Fair 
Sex, surrender one atom of our just prerogative. Mark then: when 
{ attribute to your sex a greater share of delicacy of thought and 
feeling, I ain to be understood as speaking merely of society in 
general, of men and women as they come before us promiscuously 
in our long walk through the world. For even in these qualities, 
you are surpassed by the master-spirits of our sex. ‘The elegant 
soul of Virgil and theexquisite sensibility of Shakspeare, have left 
you models, which the very best poets of your sex (who are all 
soul and sensibility) cannot even copy. And this, because it re- 
quires the highest degree of intellectual strength to be supremely 
refined, the most exalted imagination to be acutely sensitive; en- 
thusiasm that can enter passionately and deeply into the intensi- 
ties of feeling, judgment which can exactiy determine the limit 
between delicacy and effeminacy, so as not to overpass it. But in 
judgment and enthusiastic ardour of mind, the best of your sex 
are not on a par with the best of ours; therefore neither in delica- 
cy nor feeling.* * * * 
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But your constitutional delicacy of mind, the fineness of the 
strings which vibrate in woman’s heart, endue your conversation, 
generally, with a grace, a sweetness, and a sensibility, which our 
coarser nature and fiercer disposition are unacquainted withal. 
The very gracility of the female figure bespeaks correspondent 
delicacy of mind; for it would be absurd to endue a being with 
rugged tastes, or vehement inclinations, whose bodily structure 
prohibited their indulgence and exercise. A woman’s form is the 
metaphor of her mind; weak, elegant, beautiful, but not sublime. 
Thus, inversely, of men. And now do you understand my creed? 
and are you still infidels therein? Is it not reasonable and liberal? 
Is it not borne out on the back of experience, and supported on 
the shoulders of argument and demonstration? Right or wrong, 
however; flimsy or firm; pregnable or impregnable; in a word, true 
or untrue.—it is true to me. 

This, then, is the reason why I had rather spend an hour in the 
proximity of a petticoat; than an eternity confronted in bearded 
dialogue with Plato himself. Not if the lady were old or ugly, 
somebody will say. ‘To which I reply, that if I entered upon a 
roomful of ladies, I certainly should not scramble for a double 
chin ora nut-cracker nose; I most unquestionably should not pitch, 
with malice prepense, on a preserved virgin, nor make a dead set 
at a dowager, as bulky and gray, as tressy and tottersome, as the 
tower of Riversdale Abbey: my excursions over the carpet would 
converge, I suppose, unconsciously to myself, towards some “ Cy- 
nosure,”’ some young-eyed, fresh-breathing nymph, who sifted her 
words through a double gate of pearls, and transfused her ideas 
into my mind through my eyes as well as my ears. This I am not 
Stoic (i. e. hypocrite) enough to deny. Beauty bespeaks a favoura- 
ble audience, though discretion and good sense can alone com- 
mand our applause. It costs even the most palpable fool, male or 
female, some trouble of the tongue, to undo the prepossession in 
his or her favour, which a noble or beautiful presence. may have 
created in our bosoms. But, independent of all such considera- 
tions, to me there is a softness, a purity, and a tenderness of feel- 
ing, in the general converse of women, which equalizes it fully 
with the general converse of my own sex. Thoughts and expres- 
sions moulded by the understanding and lips of your sex, if less 
profound, less strenuous, than those we use, are, on a general re- 
view of both species, proportionately more refined, more elegant. 
And in respect of feeling, there is a lyre still strung in every wo- 
mag’s breast, whose cords are ever sal y to tremble at every breath 
of wo. Let but the voice of sorrow strike upon her ear, anid im- 
mediately the little-air drawn lyre re-echoes in murmurs of pity 
from her heart. 

To sum up my opinions on this point, and to give a general es- 
timate of what I conceive to be the conversational characteristics 
of both sexes: In the first place, you frequently meet with men 
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who really do not possess mental energy sufficient, to enable them 
to propagate articulative motion from the spirits to the organ of 
loquacity; their tongues lie in their mouths, because they may as 
well lie there as out of them, and except for the purposes of deg. 
lutition, seem to enjoy a coinplete sinecure in their bodily system. 
Now you seldom meet with a woman, who cannot talk, at all 
events. She is seldom in such a state of mental stupor, seldom so 
immersed in thoughtless abstraction, but that she can at least ex- 
ercise that act of mind which consists in adapting the motions of 
the tongue to the formation of audible, though perhaps unintelligi- 
ble sounds and sentences, When you speak to a woman, s::e sel- 
dom looks you full in the face, with a glazed eye and an open 
mouth, as if wondering what a-vengeance you were grimacing at. 
I myself am acquainted with a Fellow of College, who has to stop 
and recollect himself; brush up his wits and a his ears for a 
minute or two, before he can set the machinery of his clapper a- 
going, so as to answer the plain question, How d’ye do, by the 
simple reply, very well, I thank ye. So that, with regard to ordi- 
nary every-day society, that class which comprises all human 
creatures who enjoy various degrees of reason, from absolute sim- 
plicity up to common sense, in a word, with respect to the great 
bulk of the rational world, I think your sex is decidedly superior 
to ours. re lady can speak upon general topics, with a suffi- 
cient degree of quickness and propriety; men of the same class of 
the community, are, for the most part, altogether disagreeable, 
despicable, and insufferable. Women are very often silly, but they 
are seldom utter fools; men are very often idiots, and very seldom 
better than silly. Secondly: if we ascend one step higher, to what 
may be called the middle rank of intelligent beings, here I think 
the sexes are about on an equality; if sense and solidity be for the 
most part on our side, delicacy and feeling are to be met with 
chiefly in you. Perhaps, in conversation, the latter qualities are 
more effective than the former; they produce more instantaneous 
leasure, and communicate more electric gratification, they are 
in themselves more pleasurable and grateful qualities, than their 
antagonists, if not so exalted in kind. Hence it is, from these po- 
sitive charms of mind, and not from the absence of faculties that 
might rival ours, from these intellectual beauties in your conver- 
sation, independent of the physical beauties of your outward form, 
—hence it is, 1 say, that your society is preferable to that of men 
in general. But when we ascend, lastly, inte the sphere of genius, 
into the society of transcendant wit, imagination, the sublimegand 
the greatly wise—we quit, that moment, the society of women. 
These are my opinions, on the comparative pretensions of “oor 
sex, with respect to mind. I do not know how your friend Miss 
Harley will be satisfied them. She and I had a fierce argument 
upon the subject, a few days before I quitted Riversdale, and my 
fair foe most strenuously contended that her sex was by no means 
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inferior to ours in power, vigour, and energy of mind. She would 
not be satisfied with the concession of mere fortitude, that patient, 
passive quality, whose strength consists in suffering; nothing less 
than positive energy, the active qualification whose strength con- 
sists in doing, would fill up the measure of her ambition. The 
former and less obtrusive species of mental strength, I should have 
granted with the most liberal indulgence to her sex, for I think 
they possess it without my investiture; but the latter, the vigour 
which overleaps the common limits of thought, makes inroads upon 
the realms of genius, and returns with the glorious fruits of its 
transgressions, the fearless spirit which plunges at once into the 
obscure profouad, the deepmost abyss of hidden kuowledge, and 
brings up truth by the locks,—this species of mental strength, 
whether imaginative or ratiocinative, | think is incompatible with 
the constitution of your frame, the disposition of your mind, the 
duties of your station, and the habits of your life. 


Ricuarp CHATTERTON. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF WESLEY.* 


[The following article, on one of Mr. Southey’s productions, is frem 
Blavkwood’s Magazine. We have taken the liberty of omitting one 
expression and altering another, because, whatever English critics and 
English travellers may say to the contrary, American readers do sot 
tolerate such language as we too frequently find in the foreign journals, 
The ensuing essay can scarcely be called a review of the Life of Wes- 
ley; but it contains some piquaut remarks on the genius and character 
vi the Poet Laureate which will amuse the reader. ] 


Tue worthy Laureate is one of those men of distinguished ta- 
lents and industry, who have not attained to the praise or the in- 
fluence of intellectual greatness, only because they have been so 
unfortunate as to come too late into the world. Had Southe 
flourished forty or fifty years ago, and written half as well as he 
has written in our time, he might have ranked nem. con. with the 
first of moderii critics, of modern historians, perhaps even of mo- 
dern oe The warmth of his feelings and the flow of his style 
would have enabled him to throw all the prosers of that day into 
the shade—His extensive erudition would have won him the vene- 
ration of an age in which erudition was venerayle—His iimagina- 
tive power would have lifted him lik» an eagle over the versifiers 
who then amused the public with their feeble echoes of the wit, 
the sense, and the numbers of Pope, He could not have been the 


* The Life of Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of Methodism, by Re- 
bert Southey, Esq. 2 vols. London. Longman and Co. 1820. 
JULY, 1824.—-no, 267 5 
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Man of the Age; but, taking all his manifold excellencies and 
qualifications into account, he must have been most assuredly 
Somebody, and a great deal more than somebody. 

How different is his actual case! As a poet, as an author of 
imaginative works in general, how small is the space he covers, 
how little is he talked or thought of! The established Church of 
Poetry will hear of nobody but Scott, Byron, Campbell: and the 
Lake Methodists themselves will scarcely permit him to be called 
a burning and a shining light in the same day with their Words- 
worth—even their Coleridge. In point of fact, he himself is now 
the only man who ever alludes to Southey’s poems. We can sup- 
pose youngish readers starting when they come upon some note 
of his in the Quarterly, or in these new books of history, referring 
to “ the Madoc,” or “the Joan,” as to something universally known 
and familiar. As to criticism and politics of the day, he is but 
one of the Quarterly reviewers, —_ scarcely one of the most in- 
fluential of them. He puts forth essays half antiquarianism, half 
prosing, with now and then a dash of a sweet enough sort of lite- 
rary mysticism in them—and more frequently a display of pom- 
pous self-complacent simplicity, enough to call a smile into the 
most iron physiognomy that ever’grinned. But these lucubra- 
tions produce no effect upon the spirit of the time. A man would 
as soon take his opinions from his grandmother as from the Doc- 
tor. The whole thing looks as if it were made on purpose to be 
read to some antediluvian village club—The fat parson—the so- 
lemn leech—the gaping schoolmaster, and three or four simpering 
Tabbies. There is nothing in common to him and the people of 
this world. We love him—we respect him—we admire his dili- 
gence, his acquisitions, his excellent manner of keeping his note- 
books—If he were in orders, and one had an advowson to dispose 
of, one could not but think of him. But good, honest, worthy man, 
only to hear him telling us his opinion of Napoleon Buonaparte! 
—and then the quotations from Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, 
Landor, Withers, old Fuller, and all the rest of his favourites— 
and the little wise-looking maxims, every one of them as old as 
the back of Skiddaw—-and the delicate little gleams of pathos— 
and the little family-stories and allusions—-and all the little pa- 
rentheses of exultation—-well, we really wonder after all, that the 
Laureate is not more popular. 

The first time Mr. Southey attempted regular historical com- 
position he succeeded admirably. His Life of Nelson is truly a 
masterpiece;—-a brief—animated—glowing—-straight forward—— 
manly English work, in two volumes duodecimo. ‘That book will 
be read three hundred years hence by every boy that is nursed on 
English ground.—All his bulky historical works are, comparative- 
ly speaking, failures. His History of Brazil is the most unreada- 
ble production of our time. ‘T'wo or three elephant quartos about 
a single Portuguese colony! Every little colonel, captain, bishop, 
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friar, discussed at as much length as if they were so many Crom- 
wells or Loyolas—-and why?—yust for this one simple reason, that 
Dr. Southey is an excellent Portuguese scholar, and has an excel- 
lent Portuguese library. The whole affair breathes of one senti- 
ment, and but one—Behold, 0 British Public! what a fine thing it 
is to understand this tongue—fall down and worship me! I am a 
member of the Lisbon Academy, and yet I was born in Bristol, 
and am now living at Keswick. 

This inordinate vanity is an admirable condiment in a small 
work, and when the subject is really possessed of a strong inter- 
est. It makes one read with more earnestness of attention and 
sympathy. But carried to this height, and exhibited in such a 
book as this, it is utter nonsense. It is carrying the joke a great 
deal too far.--People do at last, however good-natured, get weary 
of seeing a respectable man walking his Cabteyctense, 

Melancholy to say, the History of the Peninsula War is, in 
spite of an intensely interesting theme, and copious materials of 
real value, little better than another Caucasus of lumber, after all. 
if the campaigns of Buonaparte were written in the same style, 
they would make a book in thirty or forty quarto volumes, of 700 
pages each. He is overlaying the thing completely——he is smoth- 
ering the Duke of Wellington. The underwood has increased, 
is increasing, and ought without delay to be smashed. Do we 
want to hear the legendary history of every Catholic saint, who 
happens to have been buried or worshipped near the scene of some 
of General Hill’s skirmishes? What Ries we to do with all these 
old twelfth century miracles and visions, in the midst of a history 
of Arthur Duke of Wellington, and his British army? Does the 
Doctor mean to write his Grace’s Indian campaigns in the same 
style, and to make them the pin whereon to hang all the wreck 
and rubbish of his commonplace book for Kehama, as he has here 
done with the odds and ends that he could not get stuffed into the 
notes on Roderick and My Cid? Southey should have lived in 
the days of 2000 page folios, triple columns, and double indexes—— 
He would then have been set to a corpus of something at once, 
and been happy for life. Never surely was such a mistake as for 
him to make his appearance in an age of restlessly vigorous 
thought, disdainful originality of opinion, intolerance for long- 
windedness, and scorn of mountains in labour—Glaramara and 
Penmanmaur among the rest. 

In all these greater histories, the Laureate has been much the 
worse for some unhappy notion he has got into his head of writing, 
a la Clarendon. Clarendon is one of the first English classics, 
and one of the first historical authors the world can boast; but no- 
boby can deny that he is, nevertheless, a most prolix penman. The 
things that carry him through, in spite of all his prolixity, are, 
first, the amazing abstract interest of his subject matter; secondly, 
his own prodigious knowledge of human nature, and, thirdly, the 
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admirable opportunities he had for applying this knowledge to the 
individual characters he has to treat of, in the course of a long 
life spent in the most important offices of the state, and during 
tle most important series of changes that the state has ever wit- 
nessed. Now, the Doctor, to balance a caricature of the Chan- 
celloi’s tediousness, brings really but a slender image of the Chan- 
cellor’s qualifications. He writes not about things and persons 
that he has seen, and if he did, he has extremely little insight into 
hun van character, and a turn of mind altogether different from that 
which is necessary for either transacting or comprehending the 
affairs of active life. He has the prolixity—without the graphic 
touches, the intense knowledge, the profound individual feeling, 
of a writer of memoirs. He reads five or six piles of old books, 
and picks up a hazy enough view of some odd character there, 
and then he thinks he is entitled to favour us with this view of 
his, at the same length which we could only have pardoned from 
some chosen friend, and life-long familiar ‘associate of the hero 
himself. 

Perhaps Southey’s Life of Wesley is the most remarkable in- 
stince extant, of the ridiculous extremities to which vanity of 
this kind can carry a man of great talents and acquirements. 
Who but Southey would ever have dreamt that it was possible for 
a man that was not a Methodist, and that had never seen John 
Wesley’s face nor even couversed with any one of his disciples, 
to write two thumping volumes under the name of a Life of Wes- 
ley, without disgusting the public? For whom did he really sup- 
pose he was writing this book? Men of calm sense and rational 
religion, were certainiy not at all likely to take their notion of 
the Founder of the Methodists, from any man who could really 
suppose that Founder’s life to be worthy of occupving one thou- 
sand pages of close print. ‘The Methodists themselves would, of 
course, be horrified with the very name of such a book, on such a 
subject, by one of the uninitiated. Pr obably, few of them have 
hechiad into it at all; and, most certainly, those that have done so, 
must have done so with continual pain, ‘loathing, and disgust. But 
vur friend, from the moment he takes up any subject, no matter 
what it is, seems to be quite certain, first, that that subject is the 
only one in the world worth writing about; and, secondly, that he 
is the only man who has any right to meddle with it. On ‘he drives 
—r-am after ream is covered with his beautiful, distinct, and 
print-like autograph. We have sometimes thought it possible that 
the very beauty of this hand-writing of his, may have been one of 
his chief curses. One woul:! think, now, that writing out, in any 
hand, ‘ull and long-winded quotations from Wesley’s Sermons, 
Whitefiell’s Sermons, their Journals, their Magazines, &c. &c. 
&c., would be but poor amusement in the eyes of such a man as 
Sonthev—more especially as it must be quite obvious, that they 
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many Julius Ceesars, will, of course, study them in their own 
works, and in the works of their own ardent admirers; and that, 
as to mankind in general, they will still say, after reading all tiat 
the Laureate has heaped together, “ Did this man never read 
Hume’s one chapter on the Puritan Sects?” 

The truth is, that a real historian, either a Hume, or a Claren- 
don, ora De Retz, or a Tacitus, would have found no difficulty 
in concentrating all that really san be said, to any purpose, about 
Wesley, Zinzendorf, Whitefield, and all the rest of these people, 
in, at the most, fifty pages. And then the world would have read 
the thing and been the better for it. At present, the Methodists 
stick to their own absurd Lives of Wesley, and there exists no 
Life of him adapted for the purposes of the general reader, or com- 
posed with any reference to the ideas of any extensive body of 
educated men whatever. 

Nevertheless, who will deny, that in these two thick volumes a 
great deal both of instruction and amusementis to be found? The 
hero being what he was, it was indeed quite impossible that this 
should be otherwise. And the complaint is not of the materials, 
nor of the manner in which the most interesting part of them is 
made use of, but of the wearisome mass of superfluous stuff with 
which the Laureate has contrived to overlay his admirable mate- 
vials, and to make his fine passages the mere oases in a desert; 
and of that portentous garrulity, for the sake of indulging in which, 
he has not drawn the extraordinary man’s character. 

Wesley was, no doubt, a man of ardent piety; and, no doubt, 
with much evil, he has also done much good in the world. He was 
mad from his youth up, and vanity, and selfishness of the most 
extravagant sort, were at least as discernible in every important 
step he took in life, as any of those better motives, the existence 
cf which it is impossible to deny. His father was a most reverend, 
holv, devout, and affectionate old clergyman, who educated a large 
family upon a very slender income, and spent his whole strength 
in the spiritual labours of a poor parish, full of ignorant and rude 
people. When he found himself near death, he saw his wife and 
a number of daughters likely to be left destitute. He had influ- 
ence, as he thought, to get his living for his son John; and he call- 
ed upon him to say that he would take it when he should be no 
more, and give his mother and sisters a right to keep their home. 
John Wesley, then in holy orders, and residing at Oxford, said, 
his sp ritual interests were incompatible with his acceptance of 
his father’s benefice, and he allowed the old man to die without 
comfort, and left his other parent and sisters to face the world as 
they might. 

John Wesley, in America, flirted with a fine lass, a Miss Caus- 
ton, and offered her marriage; suspecting, however, that she was 
not sufficiently religious for him, he consulted a committee of six 
Moravian elders, whether he should, or should not, marry her, as 
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he had told her he would do. ‘They deciding in the negative, by 
the truly Christian method of casting lots, he drew back. Miss 
Causton married another man. Mr. Wesley upon this commenced 
a long series of priestly admonitions and inquisitions, and at 
length, when she was some months gone with child, the jealous, 
envious Monk refused her admission to the sacramental table; the 
consequence of which was a miscarriage, and the great danger of 
her life. 

This was the beliaviour of Wesley to his father and his mis- 
tress. What wonder that such a man saw no evil in creating a 
scism in the church? He always determined what he was to do 
when in any difficulty, by opening the Bible, and obeying what he 
conceived to be the meaning of the first text his eye fell on. But 
we have no intention to go into the details of his life and charac- 
ter here. 

The remainder of this article consists of quotations, relating to 
Whitefield, the vival of Wesley, and Haimes, one of his disciples. 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 
From Southey’s Life of Wesley. 


George Whitefield was born at the Bell Inn, in the city of 
Gloucester, at the close of the year 1714. He describes himself 
as froward from his mother’s womb; so brutish as to hate instruc- 
tion; stealing from his mother’s pocket, and frequently appropriat- 
ing to his own use the money that he took in the house. ‘If I 
trace myself,’ he says, ‘fom my cradle to my manhood, I can see 
nothing in me but a fitness to be damned; and if the Almighty had 
not prevented me by his grace, I had now either been sitting in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, or condemned, as the due 
reward of my crimes, to be forever, lifting up my eyes in tor- 
ments.’? Yet Whitefield could recollect early movings of the heart, 
which satisfied him in afterlife, that * God loved him with an ever- 
lasting love, and had separated him even from his mother’s womb, 
for the work to which he afterwards was pleased to call him.’ He 
had a devout disposition, and a tender heart. When he was about 
ten years old, his mother made a second marriage; it proved an 
unhappy one. During the affliction to which this led, his brother 
used to read aloud Bishep Ken’s Manual for Winchester Scholars. 
This book affected George Whitefield greatly; and when the cor- 
poration, at their annual visitation of St. Mary de Crypt’s school, 
where he was educated, gave him, according to custom, money 
for the speeches which he was chosen to deliver, he purchased the 
book, and found it, he says, of great benefit to his soul. 
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Whitefield’s talents for elocution, which made him afterwards 
so great a performer in the pulpit, were at this time in some dan- 
ger of receiving a theatrical direction. The boys at the grammar 
school were fond of acting plays: the master, ‘ seeing how their 
vein ran,’ encouraged it, and composed a dramatic piece himself, 
. which they represented before the corporation, and in which 
1 Whitefield enacted a woman’s part, and appeared in girl’s clothes. 
: The remembrance of this, he says, had often covered him with 


Deane on 
a ie 


confusion of face, and he hoped it would do so even to the end 
of his life! Before he was fifteen, he persuaded his mother to take 
him from school, saying, that she could not place him at the uni- 
versity, and more learning would only spoil Sis for a tradesman. 
Her own circumstances, indeed, were by this time so much on the 
decline, that his menial services were required: he began occa- 
sionally to assist her in the public-house, till at length he ‘ put on 


ie his blue apron and his snuffers,* washed mops, cleaned rooms, and 





ae became a professed and common drawer.’ In the little leisure 
eo which such employments allowed, this strange boy composed two 
Ne or three sermons; and the romances, which had been his heart’s 
a delight, gave place for a while to Thoms 4 Kempis. 

he When he had been about a year in this servile occupation, 
as the inn was made over to a married brother, and George, being 


accustomed to the house, continued there as an assistant; but he 
could not agree with his sister-in-law, and after much uneasiness 
gave up the situation. His mother, though her means were scanty, 
permitted him to have a bed upon the ground in her house, and 
live with her, till Providence should point out a place for him. 
The way was soon indicated. A servitor at Pembroke College 
called upon his mother, and in the course of conversation told her, 
that after all his college expenses for that quarter were discharg- 
ed, he had received a penny. She immediately cried out this wilt 
do for my son; and turning to him said, Will you go to Oxford, 
George? Happening to have the same friends as this young man, 
she waited on them without delay; they promised their interest to 
obtain a servitor’s place in the same college, and in reliance upon 
this George returned to the grammar school. Here he applied 
closely to his books, and shaking off, by the strong effort of a re- 
ligious mind, all evil and idle courses, produced, by the influence 
of his talents and example, some reformation among his school- 
fellows. He attended public service constantly, received the sa- 
crament monthly, fasted often, and prayed often, more than twice 
a day in private. At the age of eighteen he was removed to Ox- 
ford; the recommendation of his friends was successful; another 
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* So the word is printed in his own account of his life; itseems to mean 
the sleeves which are worn by cleanly men in dirly employments, and may 
possibly be a misprint for scoggers, as such sleeves are called in some part« 
of England. 
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friend borrowed for him ten pounds, to defray the expense of en- 
tering; and with a good fortune beyond his hopes, he was admit- 
ted servitor immediately. 

Servitorships are more in the spirit of a Roman Catholic than 
of an English establishment. Among the Catholics, religious po- 
verty is made respectable, because it is accounted a virtue; aid 
humiliation is an essentiai part of monastic discipline. But in 
our state of things, it cannot be wise to brand men with the mark 
of inferivrity; the line is already broad enough. Oxford wouid do 
well if, in this respect, it imitated Cambridge, abolished an invidi- 
ous distinction of dress, and dispensed with services which, even 
when they are not mortifying to those who perform them, are pain- 
ful to those to whom they are performed. Whitefield found the 
advantage of having been used to a public house; many who could 
choose their servitor preferred him, because of his diligent aud 
alert attendance; and thus, by help of the profits of the place, 
and some little presents made him by a kind-hearted tutor, he was 
enabled to live without being beholden to his relations for more 
than four-and-twenty pounds, in the course of three years. Little 
as this is, it shows, when compared with the ways and means of 
the elder Wesley at College, that half « century had greatly en- 
hanced the expenses of Oxtord. At first he was rendered uncom- 
fortable by the society into which he was thrown; he had several 
chamber-fellows, who would fain have made him join them in their 
riotous mode of life; and as he could only escape from their per- 
secutions by sitting alone in his study, he was sometimes benumb- 
ed with cold; but when they perceived the strength as well as the 
singularity of his character, they suffered him to take his own way 
in peace. 

Before Whitefield went to Oxford, he had heard of the young 
men there who ‘lived by rule and method,’ and were therefore 
called Methodists. They were now much talked of, and generally 
despised. He, however, was drawn towards them by kindred feel- 
ings, defended them strenuously when he heard them reviled, and 
when he saw them go through a ridiculing crowd to receive the 
sacrament at St. Mary’s, was strongly inclined to follow their «x- 
ample. For more than a year he yearned to be acquainted with 
them; and it seems that the sense of his inferior condition kept 
him back. At length the great object of his desires was effected, 
A pauper had attempted suicide, and Whitefield sent a poor wo- 
man to inform Charles Wesley that he might visit the person, and 
minister spiritual medicine; the messenger was charged not to say 
who sent her; contrary to these orders, she told his name, and 
Charles Wesley, who had seen him frequently walking by him- 
self, and heard something of his character, invited him to bre«k- 
fast the next morning. An introduction to this little fellowship 
soon followed; nd he also, like them, ‘ began to live by rule, and 
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to pick up the very fragments of his time, that not a moment of it 
might be lost.’ ” 

The following is Southey’s account of Whitefield’s qualifica- 
tions as an orator when he first began preaching:— 

« The man who produced this extraordinary effect, had man 
natural advantages. He was something above the middle stature, 
well-proportioned, though at that time slender, and remarkable 
for a native gracefulness of manner. . His complexion, was very 
fair, his features regular, his eyes small and lively, of a dark blue 
colour: in recovering from the measles, he had contracted a squint 
with one of them; but this peculiarity rather rendered the expres- 
sion of his countenance more rememberable, than any degree les- 
sened the effect of its uncommon sweetness. His voice excelled 
both in melody and compass, and its fine modulations were hap- 
pily accompani-d by that grace of action which he possessed in an 
eminent degree, and which has been said to be the chief requisite 
of an orator. An ignorant man described his eloquence oddly but 
strikingly, when he said, that Mr. Whitefield preached like a lion. 
So strange a comparison conveyed no unapt a notion of the force, 
and vehemence, and passion of that vratory which awed the hear- 
ers, and made them tremble like Felix before the apostle. For 
believing himself to be the messenger of God, commissioned to 
call sinners to repentance, he spoke as one conscious of his high 
credentials, with authority and power; yet in all his discourses 
there was a fervent and melting charity—an earnestness of per- 
suasion-—an out-poring of redundant love, partaking the virtue of 
that faith from which it flowed, inasmuch as it seemed to enter 
the heart which it pierced, and to heal it as with balm.” 

Of his maturer powers, he thus collects the testimony of the 
most unquestonable witnesses. 

“ D:. Franklin has justly observed, that it would have been for- 
tunate for his reputation if he had left no written works; his ta- 
lents would then have been estimated by the effect which they are 
known to have produced; for, on this point, there is the evidence 
of witnesses whose credivility cannot be disputed. Whitefield’s 
writings, of every kind, are certainly below mediocrity. ‘They 
afford the measure of his knowledge and of his intellect, but not 
of his genius as a preacher. His printed sermons, instead of be- 
ing, as is usual, the most elaborate and finished discourses of their 
author, have indeed the disadvantage of being precisely those upon 
which the least care had been bestowed. ‘T'his may be easily ex- 
plained. 

«* By hearing him often,’ says Franklin, ‘I came to distinguish 
easily between sermons newly composed, and those which he had 
often preached in the course of his travels. His delivery of the 
latter was so improved by frequent repetition, that every accent, 
every emphasis, every modulation of voice, was so perfectly well 


turned, and well placed, that, without being interested in the sub- 
JULY, 1824.—Nno. 267 6 
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ject, one could not help being pleased with the discourse—a plea- 
sure of much the same kind with that received from an excellent 
piece of music. This is an advantage itinerant preachers have 
over those who are stationary, as the latter cannot well improve 
their delivery of a ser:non by so many rehearsals.’ It was a great 
advantage, but it was not the only one, nor the greatest, which he 
derived from repeating his discourses, and reciting instead of 
reading them. Had they been delivered froma written copy, one 
delivery would have been like the last; the paper would have ope- 
rated like a spell, from which he could not depart—invention 
sleeping while the utterance followed the eye. But when he had 
nothing before him except the audience whom he was addressing, 
the judgment and the imagination, as well as the memory, were 
called forth. ‘Those parts were omitted which had been felt to 
come feebly from the tongue, and fall heavily upon the ear, and 
their place was supplied by matter newly laid in in the course of 
his studies, or fresh from the teeling of the moment. They who 
lived with him could trace him in his sermons to the book which 
he had last been reading, or the subject which had recently taken 
his attention. But the salient points of his oratory were not pre- 
pared passages—they were bursts of passion, like jets from a 
Geyser, when the spring is in full play. 

“ The theatrical talent which he displayed in boyhood, mani- 


' fested itself strongly in his oratory. When he was about to preach, 


whether it was from a pulpit, or a table in the streets, or a rising 
ground, he appeared with a solemnity of manner, and an anxious 
expression of countenance, that seemed to show how deeply he 
was possessed with a sense of the importance of what he was about 
to say. His elocu'ion was perfect. They who heard him most 
frequently could not remember that he ever stumbled at a word, 
or hesitated for want of one. He never faultere!, unless when 
the feeling to which he had wrought himself overcame him, and 
then his speech was interrupted by a flow of tears. Sometimes he 
would appear to lose all self-command, and weep exceedingly, 
and stamp loudly and passionately; and sometimes the emotion of 
his mind exhausted him, and the beholders felt a momentary ap- 
prehension even for his life. And, indeed, it is said, that the ef- 
fect of this vehemence upon his bodily frame was tremendous; 
that ne usually vomited after he had preached, and sometimes dis- 
charged in this manner, a considerable quantity of blood. But 
this was when the effort was over, and nature was left at leisure 
to relieve herself. While he was on duty, he controlled all sense 
of infirmity or pain, and made his advantage of the passion to 
which he had given way. ‘You blame me for weeping,’ he would 
say, ‘ but how can I help it, when you will not weep for yourselves, 
though your immortal souls are upon the verge of destruction, and, 
for aught I know, you are hearing your last sermon, and may ne- 
ver more have an opportunity to have Christ offered to you!’ 
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“ Sometimes he would set before his congregation the agony of 
our Saviour, as though the scene was actually before them. ‘ Look 
yender!’ he would say, stretching out his hand, and pointing while 
he spake, ‘ what is it that I see? Itis my agonizing Lord! Hark, 
hark! do you not hear?—O my Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me! nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done!’ 
This he introduced frequently in his sermons; and one who lived 
with him says, the effect was not destroyed by repetition; even to 
those who knew what was coming, it came as forcibly as if they 
had never heard it before. In this respect it was like fine stage 
acting; and, indeed, Whitefield indulged in an histrionic manner 
of preaching, which would have been offensive if it had not been 
rendered admirable by his natural gracefulness and inimitable 
power. Sometimes, at the close of a sermon, he would personate 
a judge about to perform the last awful part of his office. With 
his eyes full of tears, and an emotion that made his speech faulter, 
after a pause which kept the whole audience in breathless expec- 
tation of what was to come, he would say, ‘1 am now going to put 
on my condemning cap. Sinner, I must do it: | must pronounce 
sentence upon you!’ and then, in a tremendous strain of eloquence, 
describing the eternal punishment of the wicked, he recited the 
words of Christ, ‘ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 

repared for the devil and his angels.’ When he spoke of St. 
Peter, how, after the cock crew, he went out and wept bitterly, he 
had a fold of his gown ready, in which he hid his face. 

“ Perfect as it was, histrionisin like this would have produced 
no lasting effect upon the mind, had it not been for the unaffected 
earnestness and the indubitable sincerity of the preacher, which 
equally characterized his manner, whether he rose to the height 
of passion in his discourse, or won the attention of the motley 
crowd by the introduction of familiar stories, and illustrations 
adapted to the meanest capacity.* To such digressions his dis- 
postion led him, which was naturally inclined to a comic play- 

ulness. Minds of a certain power will sometimes express their 
strongest feelings with a levity at which formalists are shocked, 
and which dull men are wholly unable to understand. But lan- 
guage which, when coldly repeated, might seem to berder upon 
irreverence and burlesque, has its effect in popular preaching, 
when the intention of the speaker is perfectly understood: it is 


* Wesley says of him, in his journal, ‘* How wise is God in giving diffe- 
rent talents to different preachers! Even the little improprieties both of 
his language and manner, were a means of profiting many who would not 
have been touched by a more correct discourse, or a more calm and regu- 
lar manner of speaking.” St. Augustine somewhere says, that is the best 
key which opens the door: quid enim prodest clavis aurea si aperire quod 
volumus non potest? aut quod obest lignea, si hoc potest, quando nihil queert- 
mus nist paiere quod clausum est? 
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suited to the great mass of the people; it is felt by them when 
better things would have produced no impression; and it is borne 
away when wiser arguments would have been forgotten. ‘There 
was another and more uncommon way in which a maa re 
culiar talent sometimes was indulged; he could direct his dis- 
course toward an individual so skilfully, that the congregation ha 
no suspicion of any particular purport in that part of the sermon; 
while the person at whom it was aimed felt it, as it was directed, 
in its full force. There was sometimes a degree of sportiveness* 
almost akin to mischief in his humour. 

« Remarkable instances are related of the manner in. which he 
impressed his hearers. A man at Exeter stood with stones in his 
pocket, and one in his hand, ready to throw at him; but he dropped 
it before the sermon was far advanced, and going up to him after 
the preaching was over, he said, ‘ Sir, 1 came to hear you with an 
intention to break your head; but God, through vour ministry, has 
given me a broken heart.’? A ship-builder was once asked what 
he thought of him. ‘Think!’ he replied, ‘1 tell you, sir, every 
Sunday that [ go to my parish church, I can build a ship from 
stem to stern under the sermon; but, were it to save my soul, un- 
der Mr. Whitefield, [ could not lay a single plank.” Humeft pro- 
nounced him the most ingenious preacher he had ever heard; and 
said, it was worth while to go twenty miles to hear him. But, per- 
haps, the greatest proof of his persuasive powers was, when he’ 
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* Mr. Winter relates a curious anecdote of his preaching at a maid-ser- 
vant who had displeased him by some negligence inthe morning ‘In the 
evening,” says the writer, ‘* before the family retired to rest, I found her 
under great dejection, the reason of which | did not apprehend; for it did 
not strike me that, in exemplifying a conduct inconsistent with the Chris- 

ian’s professed fidelity to his Redeemer, he was drawing it from remiss- 

ness of duty in a living character; but she felt it so sensibly, as to be great- 
ly distressed by it, until he relieved her mind by his usually amiabie de- 
portment. The next day, being about to leave town, he called out to her 
‘Farewell:’ she did not make her appearance, which he remarked to a fe- 
male friend at dinner, who replied, ‘Sir, you have exceedingly wounded 
poor Betty.’ This excited in hima hearty laugh; and when I| shut the 
coach door upon him, he said, ‘ Be sure to remember me to Betty; tell 
her the account is settled, and that | have nothing more against her.’ ” 

t One of his flights of oratory, not in the best taste, ts related on Hume’s 
authority. ‘* After a solemn pause, Mr. Whitefield thus addresses his au- 
dience:—* The attendant angel is just about to leave the threshold, and 
ascend to Heaven; and shall he ascend and not bear with bim the news 
of one sinner, among all tne multitude, reclaimed from the error of his 
ways!’ Togive the greater effect to this exclamation, he stamped with 
his foot, lifted up his bands and eyes to Heaven, and cried aloud, * Stop, 
Gabriel! stop. Gabriel! stop. ere you enter the sacred portals, and yet car- 
ry with you the news of one sinner converted to God!’”’ Hume said this 
address was accompanied with such animated, yet natural acticn, that it 
surpassed any thing he ever saw or heard in any other preacher. 
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drew from Franklin’s pocket the money which that clear, cool 
reasoner had determined not to give: it was for the orphan-house 
at Savannah, ‘I did not,’ says the American philosopher, ‘ disap- 

rove of the design; but as Georgia was then destitute of mate- 
rials and workmen, and it was proposed to send them from Phi- 
ladelphia at a great expense, I thought it would have been better 
to have built the house at Philadelphia, and — the children 
to it. This | advised; but he was resolute in his first project, re- 
jected my counsel, and I therefore refused to contribute. I hap- 
pened, soon after, to attend one of his sermons, in the course of 
which I perceived he intended to finish with a collection, and I 
silently resolved he should get nothing from me. I had in m 
po: ket a handful of copper money, three or four silver dollars, 
and five pistoles in gold. As he proceeded I began to soften, and 
concluded to give the copper; another stroke of his oratory made 
me ashamed of that, and determined me to give the silver; and he 
finished so admirably, that I emptied my pocket wholly into the 
collector’s dish, gold* and all.’ ” , 

We suspect that, after all, this man was worth Irving and Chal- 
mers put together in the pulpit; and certainly the dozen or two 
pat ened has devoted him, are no more than his due. Wes- 
ey might have been contented with a similar allowance. 
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For the Port Folio. 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Tuts is a collection of lively and well-written tales, by an anony- 
mous writer, who displays acuteness and sound sense, combined 
with the power of engaging the reader in no ordinary degree. They 
are faithful « Sketches from Life,” by an accurate observer, who 
does not endeavour to attract attention by meretricious ornament 
nor deform his canvas by absurd caricature. The incidents are of 
every-day occurrence; but it needs scarcely be observed, that 
every day presents something in the ever-shifting scenes of life, 


*«* At this sermon,” continues Franklin, ‘* there was also one of our 
club, who, being of my sentiments respecting the building in Georgia, 
and suspecting a collection might be intended, had, by precaution, emp- 
tied his pockets before he came from home: towards the conclusion of the 
discourse, however, he felt a strong inclination to give, and applied to a 
neighbour who stood near him, to lend him some money for the purpose. 
The request was fortunately made to perhaps the only man in the compa- 
ny who had the firmness not to be affected by the preacher. His answer 
was, ‘ At any other time, friend Hopkinson, I would lend to thee freely, 
but not now; for thee seems to me to be out of thy right senses.’ ” 

+ Sayings and Doings, a series of Sketches from Life. In two volumes. 
Philadelphia, Carey and Lea. 1824. 
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not less surprising than the marvellous legends of romance. Opu- 
lence, stript of her proud pageantry, sinks into obscurity; pover- 
ty is suddenly invited to revel at the costly banquet; and the fair 
outside of innocence is found to conceal a corrupted mind. 

The first of these tales, entitled, « Danvers,” presents the his- 
tory of Tom Burton, an attorney at law, of extremely pleasing 
manners, vivacious spirits, and ready wit; full of anecdote and 
good taste. In proportion as his society was courted and admired 
in consequence of these estimable qualities, his profession became 
disagreeable to him; and he abandoned it, at the age of eight and 
twenty, for an office of two thousand pounds per annum, which 
required bis residence in one of the western counties of England. 
Here his fine qualities and his admirable talents soon made him 
an object of admiration among the young ladies,—while his com- 
fortable income excited the calculating faculties of their mothers 
and maiden aunts. Burton’s imagination, however, had conceived 
the beau ideal which might tempt him to inscribe over his portal 
—‘‘here lives Benedict the married man.” 


He determined that although beauty is fading, and a lovely face loses 
its novelty, and consequently much of its charm by constant association 
with it, it was still essentially necessary that his wife should not be ugly: 
—‘* plain, but uncommonly amiable, and with such a heart,”—as one wo- 
man says, when describing another of whose attractions she stands in no 
awe,—did by no means come up to his notion of what was actually requi- 
site in a partner for life. A bright sparkling eye—a look of sense—anima- 
tion—a varying expression, and features which should take a different 
east, when their mistress heard of the death of a child, from that which 
they would wear when she lost a pool at loo—an air—a manner, gentle- 
ness and grace—a lady-like figure—a feminine difflidence—an amiable 
softness—a total absence of affectation and an inexhaustible fund of good 
humour, were essentials with him; and ifthe union of these qualities in one 
woman were not discoverable, then Burton devoted himself, in his own 
mind, to a life of perpetual single blessedness. p. 7-8. 


He resisted so many attacks upon his heart and his income 
that he appeared to be on the eve of perpetual celibacy, when his 
good fortune placed the amiable Mary Gatcombe before his eyes. 


This paragon of perfection knew no language except her own. She 
neither played nor sang: her dancing was confined to the common English 
jog-tret performance ofa line of men placed immediately opposite to a 
line of women,—the one party being employed in flirting fans, and the 
other in fanning flirts. She had a strong mind and particularly good sense. 
To her the imagery of poetry, or the language of enthusiasm, were as un- 
intelligible as Greek or Hebrew; she had sufficient intellect to conduct 
herself with the strictest propriety, to judge prudentially of events in 
which she herself was concerned, and to decide discreetly upon every 
point submitted to her reason; always observing, by the way, that she sel- 
dom applied her faculties to subjects not strictly useful and conducive ei- 
ther to her comfort or advancement, her health or her pleasure. p. 9. 
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The revenue of Burton was sufficient for his moderate desires, 
and his wife had the absolute control of thirty tho»sand pounds. 
They therefore began life with every thing, as the newspapers 
say, necessary to render the marriage state happy. An easy com- 
petenty contentment, cheerful dispositions, youth, health,—ta- 

ents on one side and prudence on the other,—with all these cir- 
cumstances to bless their union, can it be imagined that a single 
dark cloud should ever lower upon it? We have the authority of 
our author for asserting, and we are quite certain that every 
young lady who does us the honour of perusing these pages, will 
believe, that they were perfectly happy- “ Mary thought Burton 
perfection; and when she read of Crichton, she would shut the 
book and turn with entire satisfaction to her husband, not as a liv- 
ing illustration of that extraordinary man’s extraordinary quali- 
ties, but as a being so much his superior, as to render all the feats 
of the lost wonder mere child’s. play.” 

The only drawback to the general comfort which this happy 
couple enjoyed arose from a stiff shyness and cold distant civili- 
ty on the part of the Duke of Alverstoke, whose splendid domains 
adjoined the more humble territory of Burton.. The manner of 
his Grace and his family, is brought before the eye of the reader 
quite graphically, in an account of a dinner to which the Burtons 
were invited vy their haughty neighbours: 


Not a soul except the apothecary of the neighbouring town was there; 
the dinner was served up magnificently at seven o'clock; ii lasted till 
twenty minutes after eight; the champagne needed nothing colder to chill 

At than the company; the daughters spoke only to their brothers, the bro- 
thers only to their parents; Burton was placed on the right of the Duchess, 
Kilman, the apothecary, on her left: the whole of her Grace’s conversation 
was directed to the latter, and turned upon tie nature of infection, in a 
dissertation on the relative dangers of typhus and scarlet fever, which was 
concluded by an assurance on the part of her Grace, that she would en- 
deavour to prevail upon Doctor Somebody of London to come down and 
settle in the neighbourhood—a piece of information which was received 
by her medical hearer with as much composure as a man could muster 
while listening to intelligence likely to overturn his practice and ruin his 
family. 

The Duke drank wine with Mrs. Burton, and condescended to inquire 
after her little one: his Grace then entered into a lengthened dissertation 
with his second son upon the mode of proceeding he intended to adopt in 
visiting Oxford the next morning; and concluded the dialogue by an ela- 
borate panegyric upon his own character, that of his children, his horses, 
his wines, and his servants. 

fier a brief sitting, the ladies retired, and coffee being shortly brought 
to the dinner table, the gentlemen proceeded to the drawing room, which 
they found occupied only by her Grace and Mrs. Burton: the Lady Eliza- 
beth having retired with a head-ach, and the Lady Jane having accompa- 
nied her as nurse. 

About this period a small French clock on the chimney-piece struck 

ten: never were sounds so silvery sweet on mortalear as those to Mrs. 
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Burton. Her misery had been complete; for, in addition to the simple hor- 
ror of a tete 4 tete with the Duchess—a thing in itself sufficient to have fro- 
zen a salainander, her Grace had selected as a subject for conversation 
the science of craniology, the name of which, thanks to her unsophistica- 
tion, had never reached Mary’s ears; and the puzzle she was in to make 
out what it was, to what body it referred, to what part ofa body, or what 
the organs were, to which her Grace kept perpetually alluding, may bet- 
ter be conceived than imagined. The Duchess voted Mary a simpleton; 
Mary set her Grace down for a bore; and Mary, with all her simplicity, 
was the nearer the mark of the two. p. 14-15. 










The Burtons returned to the quiet repose of home, rendered 
if possible more delightful by the contrast which it presented to 
the horrid restraint of Milford Park; and. concluded a domestic 
chat with the agreeable resolution that they were far happier than 
the Duke and Duchess. 

In the course of time, Mrs. Burton received a, announc- 
ing the arrival in England of her uncle, Mr. Frumpton Danvers, 
—an obstinate old gentleman who contradicted every body around 
him; whose temper was soured by ill health, who thought that his 
boundless wealth, accumulated in a long life of industrious perse- 
verance in various parts of the world, gave him a right to be as 
rough and as rude as he pleased,—a compound of liberality and 
meanness, harshness and kindness—according as he felt the in- 
fluence of society or the weather. 

The good feelings of Mrs. Danvers were powerfully kindled : 
when she reflected that this was her only existing relative, that > 
f he was old, infirm, and alone in the world, and that he had sought | 
her out and addressed to her an affectionate letter. This disposi- 
tion was cordially cherished by her excellent husband, whose an 
pleasure happily coincided with his duty in reciprocating all her * 
sentiments. But other reflections soon followed. ‘They could not 
shut their eves to the prospects which the kindness of their kins- 
man opened to their view. Visions of affluence flitted around the a 
couch of the peaceful inhabitants of Sandown Cottage, and awa- F 
kened the turbulent desires of ambition. i 

The reply to their invitation to pay them a visit, which was ¥ 
transmitted by the nabob, is so characteristic, that we shall make 
no apology for transcribing it: 
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‘6 Ibbotsun’s Hotel, Vere Street, 

Cavendish Square, April—, ——. Be 

‘* My Dear Nice, 3 
‘‘ 1 duly received yours, dated the 5th inst. and have to acknowledge 4 
same. You might have spared your compliments, because as the proverb 
says, ‘ Old birds are not caught with chaff.’ It will please me very much id 
to go and see you and your husband: hope you have made a suitable match; 
at the same time cannot help observing that I never heard the name of 
Burton, except as relating to strong ale, which I do not drink because it 
makes me bilious. I cannot get to you yet, because I have promised my 4 
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ald friend General M’Cartridge to accompany him to Cheltenham, to 
drink the waters, which are recommended to me. | will perhaps go to you 
from Cheltenham the end of May, but I never promise, because !| hate 
breaking a promise once made, and if I should find Cheltenham very 
pleasant, perbaps | shall not go to see you at all. 

‘1 thank you for your attention certainly, but I hate to be under obli- 
gation; | have therefore directed my agent to send you down with great 
care my two adjutants, which I have brought home with vast trouble, to- 
gether with the largest rattle-snake ever imported alive into England. I 
meant them as presents tothe Royal Society, but they have no place to 
keep them in, and therefore I want you to take care of them, as you tell 
me you have space about your house. 

** My kitmagear and a couple of coolies, or rather beasties, who have at- 
tended me to England, will look after them and keep them clean. The 
fact, that one of the adjutants is a cock, is satisfactory, and 1 am not with- 
out hopes of securing a breed of them to this country. 1 consider thema 
treasure, and | know by confiding them to you. I shall secure good treat- 
ment forthem. You will allow the men to remain with them till further 
advice from your affectionate Uncle, 

FRUMPTON DANVERS. 

P. S. “I am in hopes of being able to add two or three bucks from Cash- 
mire to the collection.” : 


We cannot stop to describe the dismay into which the family 
was thrown by the tidings of this perplexing donation; nor the con- 
fusion and mischief which was brought to the cottage, by a 
whole caravan of wild animals, in addition to those which were 
announced in the letter. But the destruction of aviaries and shrub- 
beries was trifling in comparison with the interruption of the re- 
cular routine of their secluded life, which was occasioned by the 
troublesome and disgusting habits of Mr. Frumpton Danvers. 

In good season, however, he dies, and the patience of his niece 
and the good nature of her husband, are rewarded, according to 
long established usage among novelists, with a fortune, far to be 
preferred to Dr. Johnson’s “ potentiality of growing rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice.” 

The effect of this metamorphosis of plain Mr. Burton, with a com- 
petent income, to Mr. Burton-Danvers, heir of a wealthy India 
nabob, is thus described: 


Four days had scarcely elapsed after his return, before he received in-_ 
numerable letters from persons with whom for years he had had no inter- 
course, congratulating him upon his wonderful good fortuae; aud in less 
than a week he accumulated two maternal uncles, one aunt, a half-mother- 
in-law, and upwards of fourteen cousins in Scotland alone; he was elected 
a member of three learned societies, and received a communication from 
an university which shall be nameless, to know whether the honorary de- 
gree of D. C. L. would be agreeable to him 

Various post-chaises, replete with fashionable upholsterers, milliners, 
dress-makers, booksellers, and wine merchants, thronged the sweep. be- 
fore Sandown cottage; nine capital estates were offered to him for sale, 
and thirty-one persons, whose names he had never heard, appealed to his 
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well-known charitable disposition to relieve their wants in various degrees, 
from the loan of twenty pounds up to the general discharge of the embar- 
rassments of a reverend gentleman with thirteen children. 

His little, heretofore quiet, library was crowded with country gentle- 
men and directors of charitable institutions; those who had sons in the ar- 
my solicited him to get companies for their boys, others who had chosen 
the navy, entreated him to get ships for their lads, nay, one man, and he 
no fool, high at the Bar, going the summer circuit, requested Burton's in- 
fluence to lift him to the Bench. 

All this, although worrying in the extreme as to the physical part of the 
thing, had, it must be confessed, a very strong effect upon Burton’s mind, 
and from rejecting the incense and avoiding the solicitations of his would- 
be creatures, which he at first cordially and naturally did, be began to get 
in some degree accustomed to the thing, and to feel that if these aristo- 
cratic persons were so ready to cede to him the possession of influence In 
the world, which he knew at the moment he had not, it was quite clear if he 
chose really to attain it, that it was on the cards for him to do so. p. 56-57. 


The first use he made of his per-cents was to exchange a part 
of them for the magnificent property of the Duke of Alverstoke; 
his Grace’s feelings towards his neighbour having undergone so 
wonderful a change since the recent acquisition of fortune, that he 
rode from London to Sandown to offer him the preference, “ on 
account of the personal esteem he had always entertained for him.” 
The scanty furniture of decayed nobility was quickly made to 
give place to the more magnificent decorations of modern opu- 
lence. Some dozen original Vandykes, Titians, Rubenses, &c. 
were added to his Grace’s collection; and Mr. Danvers was so 
much pleased with the gentlemanwho kindly selected for him, that 
he presented him with a thousand guineas as a recompense for his 
zeal and activity. In return for this liberality, the gentleman in- 
troduced him to one of his friends, who stored the apartments at 
Milford Park with the most beautiful morceausx of bijouterie, or- 
molu candelabras, made expressly for Buonaparte, ebony cabi- 
nets, &c. 

When the proper season arrived, the family went up to Lon- 
don, where they were soon initiated in all the splendid and ex- 
pensive amusements of that wonderful metropolis. Among their 
first visiters were the Duchess of Alverstoke, Lady Elizabeth and 
Lady Jane—and the morning call was followed up by a card 
to a dinner, which presented so striking a contrast to that which 
has been arleady described, that we shall extract two or three 
passages, for the edification of those of our readers who are play- 
ing off every manceuvre to get into “ the first circle.” 


The Duke’s dinner was splendid in the extreme; but the company, in- 
stead of being confined to a family party, aided by a country apothecary, 
as it was on the last visit of our hero and heroine, consisted of two cabinet 
ministers and their ladies, a leash of earls, a countess and two daughters, 
one English baron, two Irish ditto, a judge and daughter, a full general; 
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together with a small selection of younger scions of noble stock, in and 
out of Parliament, and‘a cuuple of established wits to entertain the com- 
pany. 

The poor, dear, mild, innocent Mary, felt oppressed, as if she were all 
flattened down upon her chair, and had no mght to be in the room, and 
when the Earl of Harrogate, who sat next her at dinner, asked her by 
way of starting a conversation, whether she preferred Ronzi di Begnis to 
Camporese, her apprehension grew into perfect alarm, for never having 
heard of either of the personages or things, whichever they might be, 
which his Lordship named, it appeared to her somewhat difficult to decide. 
This, if she had been used to good society, would have been nothing. As 
it was, her answer was less happy than might be imagined; for the ques- 
tion having been put to her in the midst of a prevailing discussion between 
the Duke and a flighty Countess, upon the comparative merits of Silleri 
and St. Peray, the unsophisticated woman concluded that her neighbour 
wished to ascertain her opinion of some other wines, with the names of 
which she happened to be unacquainted, and in order to do what she 
thought right, she replied to his inquiry on the comparative excellence of 
the two opera-singers, by saying, ‘* Whichever you choose, my Lord!” 

His Lordship set Mrs. Danvers down either for a wag, or one of the 
most complying persons upon earth. However, he determined to renew the 
attack, and ascertain more of the character of his fair friend, and there- 
fore, turning again to her, inquired if she ‘*‘ liked the Opera?” 

This question, which passed with her for changing the subject, was a 
great relief. She answered in the affirmative; and it was truth that she 
did like it, for its novelty, having visited the King’s Theatre but twice in 
her life. 

‘¢So dol,” said the Earl; ** but Iam seldom able to make it out.” 

‘Nor [,” said poor Mrs. Danvers; ‘‘ and it is certainly a great draw- 
back to one’s pleasure.” 

*¢ What, Ma’am, not going?” said the Earl, still fancying his fair friend 
a wag. 

‘* No, my Lord; not understanding what they say; not being able to make 
it out.” 

** Oh,” said his Lordship with an affected gravity, which showed that he 
had made her out, and which would have been instant death to a person 
more skilled in the ways of the world. ’ 

From this embarrasment she was agreeably relieved by her left-hand 
neighbour, who began a dissertation upon the relative wit of the French 
and English, and contended with muchsforce and gaiety for the superiori- 
ty of the former. 

‘‘For instance,” said his Lordship, ‘I remember a French loyalist 
showing me the statue of Buonaparte resting on a triumphal car, io the 
Place de Carousel: but hating the man, he pointed to the figure, and said 
with incomparable arcliness, ‘ Voila Bonaparte; /e Char /’ attend!’ The 
same man, On my remarking the letter N used as a decoration for the 
public buildings in Paris, said, ‘Oui, Monsieur; nous avons a présent les 
N-mis partout!’ ‘* These,” added the gay narrator, ‘** I establish in oppo- 
sition to any English puns I ever heard; and I appeal to my neighbour 
Mrs. Danvers to decide between the jokes of my admirable friends (the 
wits) at the bottom of the table, and those which my French acquaintance 
sported to me spontaneously, and without effort or consideration,” 

This was the climax of poor Mary’s misery; for, in addition to the diffi- 
dence she naturally felt at her first entrance into real society, she labour- 
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ed under the disadvantage of not knowing the French language, or, if 
knowing any thing of it, assuredly not enough to decide upon, or even en- 
tirely to comprehend, the double meaning of the jests. 


She coloured, and fidgetted, and thought herself fainting. Burton, who | 


sat opposite to her, heard what was going on, and saw her agitation,—he 
was quife as miserable as herself. Any attempt to extricate her would 
have risked an exposure: but, as good fortune would have it, just as Mr. 
Trash was puzzling his brains either to make an extempore joke or exert 
his available memory by quoting one from the well-known authority of 
Mr. Joseph Miller, the Duchess, who had no taste for the buffoonery of 
her husband’s retainers, gave the welcome signal of retreat to the draw- 
ing-room. p. 62-64. 


Our limits do not permit us to follow this infatuated man through 
all the rounds of dissipation. Fortunately his eyes were opened 
before he was involved in utterruin. After squandering thousands 
upon thousands, he was glad to save enough to purchase a cottage 
in Devonshire, whither he retired, with an income, greatly reduc- 
ed indeed, but adequate to all the purposes of rational want. 
Here the health of his children, which had been sadly impaired by 
the luxuries of fashionable life, was restored; his own mind re- 
cained its energies, and his temper its wonted placidity. The au- 
thur pays a just compliment to the sex, tn portraying the charac- 
ter of Mary as undergoing little change from their exaltation. 
Undazzled by the eclat of the metropolis, she was still amiable, 
still unaffected, still inartificial—and when adverse circumstances 


compelled tyem to return to that station in life which they were. 


so well qualified to fill, she was still the same mild, gentle, amia- 
ble and domestic wife. We need not, we presume, be more expli- 
cit, in describing the conclusion of this entertaining tale. 

The Sayings intended to be illustrated in the Doings of which 
we have given this sketch are, that enough is as geod as a feast— 
and—too much of a good thing is good for nothing: musty saws, 
to be sure, but not the less true. 

Having dwelt so long on this tale, we can do no more than re- 
fer the reader to the others as equally amusing and instructive. 
The author is evidently no hackneyed scribe—no tenth-transmit- 
ter of the ideas of others. He is a close observer of men; and 
writes with the spirit and originality of an eye-witness.—We have 


just learned, as the proof-sheet is passing through ou. hands, that. 


this work has already reached to a third edition, in London. 


——B ea - 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH CANALS. 


M. Hverne de Pommeuse, a member of the French Chamber 
of D.puties has published a work on navigable canals (Des Canaux 
“Vuvigables) in which he illustrates with considerable detail every 
thing connected with the execution of them; their first expenses, 
the rates of remuneration, the precautions necessary to be observ- 
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ed, the formation of reservoirs, the construction of locks, inclined 
lanes, rail-ways, &c. &c. and embracing in one general view the 
canals both of France and England. 

The protracted war between these two countries rendered the 
people of both of them strangers to the progress of the works of 
art in each respectively; and we have no doubt, indeed, the pub- 
lications every day issuing from the Paris a demonstrate,— 
that much astonishment has been manifested in France since the 
peace, on finding that, during the most arduous contest perhaps 
in which any nation was ever engaged, the progress of England 
in the mechanical arts far surpasses all former example: provin 
that, while they were for some time opposed almost single-hand 
to the united powers of Europe, they found leisure and ability to 
be also contending with and conquering, those obstacles which na- 
ture had opposed to the increasing activity of their commerce and 
commercial speculations. To effect such achievements, canals 
were carried from coast to coast, at one time over ridges of hills 
some hundred feet above the level of the seas, or rivers, with 
which they communicated; at others, by penetrating within them, 
navigable waters were conducted through the interior of the 
largest mountains; and at others, again, they were led over vallies 
which must appear insuperable obstacles to a continued stream 
across them, thus presenting the novel and interesting spectacle 
of vessels floating above vessels, and transporting with ease and 
expedition the productions of one district of England to another, 
in which they might be employed to the greatest advantage either 
for the purposes of agriculture or commerce, or for the formation 
of roads, causeways, bridges, &c. In the mean time, ports were 
form d where before only the smallest boats could find an en- 
trance;—docks were constructed, capable of containing the unit- 
ed navies of the world;—rail-ways were made to connect one ca- 
nal with another;—and machinery was constructed to supply the 
place of manual labour, and to operate where the latter would 
have been ineffectual. By these plans, mines of immense value 
were brought into activity, which must otherwise have remained 
unproductive; and the materials which they yielded were trans- 
ported to places which they could not, by any other means, have 
ever reached. Roads before nearly impassable were also rendered 
of the best quality, and thus the most prompt communication was 
established between every part of the United Kingdoms. ‘To all 
these inestimable improvements, recent years have added another 
not less impcrtant; viz. that of steam-boats and packets; by which 
communications between port and port are carried on with nearly 
the same degree of certainty as by land, though they before par- 
took of all the inconstancy of the element which separates those 
ports from each other. 

These several topics, to which we have thus briefly alluded, M. 
Huerne has examined and illustrated at great length, particularly 
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all such as are connected with the formation of canals; in doin 

which he has very judiciously avoided political questions, al 
carefully abstained from making comparisons calculated to excite 
those national prejudices and animosities which are now subsiding. 

With regard to the subject of Inland-Navigation, whether we 
consider it as exhibiting one of the proudest triumphs of art over 
nature, or as one of the most unquestionable means of improving 
the wealth and comfort of nations, it is highly interesting both to 
the man of science and to the political economist. 

It appears from M. Huerne’s work that the number of canals in 
the United Kingdoms is one hundred and three, of which ninety- 
seven are formed in England alone, not including those of which 
the length does not exceed five miles; five in Scotland; and onl 
one in Ireland. ‘The total extent ofthese canals for the three king- 
doms is 2682 1-4 miles: i. e. 2471 miles of English canals, 149 3-4 
miles in Scotland, and 61 1-2 miles in the Dublin and Shannon 
canal. The sum expended in these constructions is estimated at 
more than 1.30,000,000 sterling; and, in some cases, the original 
shares have risen in a few years to fifteen and even twenty times 
their original value. In the lines of these canals, forty-eight sub- 
terraneous passages occur, the entire length of whichis not known; 
but forty of them, whose lengths are stated, give a total develop- 
ment of 57,051 yards, or more than thirty-two miles. It is deserv- 
ing of remark that, of the total length of the English canals (2471 
miles) more than 1400 miles communicate with the grand naviga- 
ble line between London and Liverpool, the length of this alone 
being 264 miles; and it is connected in its course with forty-five 
others, of which the united extent equals 1150 miles. 

In speaking of the iron rail-ways, the author states, on the au- 
thority of a report dated 17th August, 1817, of the proceedings of 
a society for the projection of a canal between Newcastle and Car- 
lisle, that at that time, in the neighbourhood of Newcastle, and 
within a space of twenty-one miles in length and twelve in breadth, 
225 miles of iron rail-way were constructed above ground, and an 
equal length under ground; making the almost incredible total of 
450 miles in length, within a space of less than ninety miles of 
superficies. 

Such is the present state of the English navigable canals: not a 

ard of which existed before the vear 1755. Till that time, the 
idea of canals was ridiculed as superfluous and absurd, in a coun- 
try like England; enjoying, as it was said, favourable lines of 
coast, and provided with numerous navigable rivers. It 1s well 
known that the Duke of Bridgewater, by opposing himself to the 
prevailing opinions and prejudices of his country, first demonstrat- 
ed the practicability and importance of such works: and to effect 
his purpose, on coming of age, he limited himself to a personal ex- 
penditure of /400. per annum; applying the remainder of his reve- 
nue to the construction of the first canal, bearing his name, and 
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which forms an imperishable monument of his genius and patriot- 
ism. ‘This work, completed in 1759, proved the practicability and 
advantage of the system, and laid the foundation of all that has 
since been effected in it, so highly to the interest, the convenience, 
and the reputation of the country. 

Of navigable canals in France, the number is very inconside- 
rable, there being only six of the first order, and about twenty of 
inferior dimensions. ‘These six are, the canal of Briare, complet- 
ed in 1642: that of Languedec, in 1680: that of Orleans; that of 
Lorgn, finished in 1723; the Canal du Centre, in 1791; and that of 
St. Quentin, 1810: the total length of which amounts only to 591, 
000 metres, or 878 English miles. The secondary canals have a 
total length of 250 miles, making thus together only 628 miles of 
navigable canals, in a territory re 26,700 square French 
leagues; being quadruple the surface of England, and with a po- 
pulation nearly three times as great. 


ED > Bae 


For the Port Folio. 
SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Ultimate analysis of vegetable salifiable bases. Mr. Brande has 
lately performed the ultimate analysis of several of the native 
vegetable salifiable bases. Those examined were, Cinchonia, the 
active principle of the pale Peruvian bark, (Cinchona Lancifolia,) 
Quinia, obtained from the yellow bark, (Cinchona Cordifolia,) 
and Morphia, the pareotic principle of Opium. These substan- 
ces, when exposed to the action of a red heat, are decomposed 
with nearly similar phenomena; ammonia being produced in abun- 
dance, some prussic acid, as is indicated by the odour, and an oily 
matter, resembling naphtha in smell; while an abundant charcoal 
remains. These products are singular, on account of their being 
the usual ones of animal and not of vegetable matter. 

Mr. Brande has obtained a curious and unexpected result in his 
ultimate analysis of cinchonia. Messrs. Pelletier and Caventou, 
its discoverers, reported it to be a compound of oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon, and to be deficient in azote. Mr. Brande, on the 
other hand, finds it composed of hydrogen, carbon, and azote, oxy- 
gen being entirely absent. This he proves most sacarsaghnesy + by 
the fact, that potassium has no action on it. Quinia and Mor- 
phia were also analysed, and found to be, as heretofore considered, 
quaternary compounds of carbon, azote, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

Free acid of the stomach. Dr. Prout, in a paper communicated 
to the Royal Society of London in December last, considers, from 
his experiments, that the free acid which exists in the stomach, 
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an which is frequently thrown up in indigestion, is the muriatic 
acic 

Microscopical observations on the animaltules which cause the 
disease, in wheat, called Ear-cockles. Mr. Bauer has given an 
+ interesting paper on these animalcules, which appear in the field 
ee of the microscope as minute worms in lively motion, upon putting 
i the white globular matter included by the diseased grains, into 
water. When the water dries, they become stiff and motionless, 
but grow lively again, even after an interval of six years, upon 
being re-moistened. 

New kind of white copper. A peculiar kind of white copper has 
been manufactured for some time past, at Sul:l in Germany, which 
is remarkable for its strong resemblance to silver, not being liable 
to tarnish, and giving a trace on the touch stone similar to tiat 
occasioned by silver. Being usefully applied to sever] purposes, 
such as the mounting of guns, the manufacture of s spurs, &c. it 
became matter of interest to ascertain its source and composition. 
From a report made to the Societys of Natural History, of S.hl, 
; by Messrs. Muller and Keferstein, it appears that this species of 
re white copper is obtained from the slags, (the produce of deserted 
copper works,) which were neglected by the smelters as of no 

value. The district which furnishes the alloy is very limited, and 
r the source of it already nearly exhausted; so that, unless it should 
if be found in new districts, or a natural ore be discovered capable 
of furnishing it, this useful compound, must cease to be an article 
of commerce. [ts composition is stated by Mr. Brande to be 
essentially copper and nickel, in the proportions nearly of 9 of 
the former to 90 of the latter. No arsenic being present, it dif- 
f fers entirely from the alloy of copper and arsenic, also sometimes 
' called white copper. The real white copper of the Chinese, call- 
ed pakfong, is, however, essentially the same as that of Suhl, but 
the method by which it is obtained is not known. 

Silver mines of Mexico. Several companies have been recently 
established in England, for the purpose of working the silver mines 
of Mexico—The first, called the Anglo-Mexican Mining Asso- 
i eiation, possesses a capital of one million sterling, in shares of 
i 100/. each, and has engaged the mines situated in the Real of 
t Guananuato, about two hundred miles N. W. of the city of M-xi- 
co; the principal one of whichis that of Valenciana, mentioned b 
fi Humboldt, as having probably alone produced one-fourth of the 
silver of Mexico. It is, at present, nearly filled with water, in 
which state it has been for the last twelve years. The engines 
and machinery, necessary for clearing the mine, and for preparing 
the ere, are already constructing, and a select body of miners 
from Cornwall are engaged to undertake the several operations. 

The second company ‘has a capital of /200,000, in 500 shares of 
4400 each, and proposes to work the mines of Real del Mente, 
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about 60 miles N. of the city of Mexico, and also the mine of 
Moran. 

A third company is proposed to be established, with a capital 
of 1240,000, in 600 snares, of 1440 each. The general objects of 
this association are the same as those of the others, but as yet no 
contracts for working particular mines have been entered into. 

Means of preventing the corrosion of the copper-sheathing of 
vessels. A paper by Sir H. Davy on this subject, was laid before 
the Royal Society of London in January last. The attention -of 
Sir Humphrey had been drawn to it by the commissioners of the 
British navy Board, and the result of his experiments has been the 
discovery of an effectual remedy for the corrosion in question. 
The action of the sea-water consists in the formation of a green 
coat, on the copper, which is found to be a submuriate. Sir Hum- 
phrey ascertained, that copper rendered negative by contact with 
another metal, as for example tin, which was found best suited to 
the purpose, was no longer in the least corroded by sea water, the 
electro-positive metal bearing the whole force of the chemical ac- 
tion itself. The surface of tin, found adequate in this way to 
protect the copper, was ascertained not to be greater than 1-100th 
part of that of the copper. From the satisfactory results of these 
trials, the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have made ar- 
rangements for having the experiments repeated, ona large scale, 
on ships of war. 

Magnetism prodiiced by Percussion. In a paper lately commu- 
nicated-by Mr. Scoresby to the Royal Society, some new methods 
of magnetising bars by percussion are detailed. They consist in 
practising the percussion on the small steel wires inclosed between 
two bars of iron. The magnetism developed in the latter was 
transferred to the former, on the principle, as Mr. Scoresby con- 
ceives, of the tendency to equalisation in the magnetic intensity 
of bars in contact. A wire six inches lung, was in this manner 
maguetised, so as to lift four times its weight. 

Mr. Lukens of this city has been recently making experiments 
on this subject, and, we believe with interesting results. No 
doubt, when his investigations are completed, they will be laid be- 
fore the public. At present, it is only known, that by his peculiar 
method, the magnetical power is so greatly increased, that a mag- 
net weighing only 11 ounces, was found, in one instance, to be 
capable of lifting 20 pounds. 


JULY, 1824.—no. 267 
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ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 


A young lady may excel in speaking French and Italian; may 
repeat a few passages from a volume of extracts; play like a pro- 
fessor, and sing like a syren; have her dressing room decorated 
with her own drawings, tables, ‘stands, flower pots, screens, and 
cabinets; nay, she may dance like Sempronia herself, and yet we 
shall insist, that she may have been very badly educated. I am far 
from meaning to set“no value whatever on any or all of these 
qualifications; they are all of them elegant, and many of them 
properly tend to the perfecting of a polite education. These 
things, in their measure, and degree, may be done; but there are 
others, which should not be left undone. Many things are be- 
coming, but “one thing is needful.”” Besides, as the world seems 
to be fully apprised of the value of whatever tends to embellish 
life, there is less occasion here to insist on its importance. But, 
though a well bred young lady may lawfully learn most of the 
fashionable arts; yet, let ine ask, does it seem to be the true end 
of education, to make women of fashion dancers, singers, players, 
p?inters, actresses, sculptors, gilders, varnishers, engravers, and 
embroiderers? Most men are commonly destined to some pro- 
fession, and their minds are consequently turned each to its re- 
spective object. Would it not be strange if they were called out 
to exercise their profession, or to set up their trade, with only a 
little general knowledge of the trades and professions of all other 
men, and without any previous definite application to their own 
peculiar calling? The profession of ladies, to which the bent of 
their instruction should be turned, is that of daughters, wives, 
mothers, and mistresses of families. They should be therefore 
trained with a view to these several conditions, and be furnished 
with a stock of ideas, and principles, and qualifications, and ha- 
bits, ready to be applied and appropriated, as occasion may de- 
mand, to each of these respective situations. ‘Though the arts, 
which merely embellish life, must claim admiration, yet, when a 
man of sense comes to marry, it is a companion whom he wants, 
and not an artist. It is not merely a creature who can paint, 
and play, and sing, and draw, and dress, and dance; it is a being 
who can comfort and counsel him; one who can reason and reflect, 
and feel, and judge, and discourse, and discriminate; one who can 
assist him in his affairs, lighten his cares, sooth his sorrows, puri- 
fy his joys, strengthen his principles, and educate his children. 
Such is the woman, who is fit for a wife, a mother, and the mis- 
tress of a family. A woman of the former description may occa- 
sionally figure in a drawing room, and attract the admiration of 
the company; but is entirely unfit for a help-mate to man, and to 
“train up a child in the way he should go.” 
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For the Port Folio. 
MEDICAL REPORT. 


WE are happy to observe in the commencement of our report, 
that no sisal within our recollection has furnished less employ- 
ment for the faculty than the present. Hygeia diffuses a benig- 
nant influence through our atmosphere. Her face has song been 
turned from us, but she promises to be more indulgent in future. 
It is true that the intermittent fevers which were so prevalent the 
two last years have again appeared since the commencement of 
warm weather, but they are certainly of more rare occurrence, 
and of milder character. As yet we beligvé no case has originated 
from a primary influence of the season, and all niay be properly 
attributed to the country air of the past year. The occurrence 
of intermittents in the beginning of summer from exposure to cau- 
ses the previous season, constitutes a singular phenomenon. This 
has frequently been witnessed by us in families who have spent 
the summer in the country, when those who have remained well, 
preserve apparent good health through the winter, and are attack- 
ed on the first approach of warm weather in the ensuing year. 
From the evidently favourable change, made more apparent by a 
comparison of the present season with the past, we anticipate less 
of the sickness which has prevailed for the three last years. 

The small-pox has not yet entirely left us, but the few cases 
which occur are chiefly confined to the most distant suburbs. All 
anxiety has subsided in the city, and were it not for two or three 
deaths announced from time to time, in the reports of the Board 
of health, the presence of this lingering and once terrific visiter 
would scarcely be observable. 

If we except two or three oppressive days in May, we have as 
yet scarcely felt the heat of summer. The temperature of the 
weather has been unusually low. On the night of the 14th of 
June there was said to be frost not far from the city, and it must 
have been destructively severe further to the north. 





*‘ Our fathers talk 

Of summers, balmy airs, and skies serene, 
Good heaven! for what unexpiated crimes 
This dismal change!” 


22nd June. 
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For the Port Folio. 
A TOUR IN ITALY 


Tnene is an obvious increase in the number of original pro- 
ductions from our press, in the class of travels and tours. Not 
only is our own territory explored, but forvign regions have been 
visited and described by our own countrymen. It may be con- 
sidered a bold undertaking to attempt the classic shores.of Italy, 
the subject of learned and polished tourists, from Addison to 
Eustace. Yet such a performance, properly executed, would de- 
tive a new interest from the contrast of features so different from 
what we are accustomed to contemplate at home; some of which 
strike us more forcibly than they do the more practiced eye of an 
Evropean. In no part of the civilized world, perhaps, could an 
American find so great a dissimilarity from his own country as in 
Italy, where the productions of art are beautiful and sublime, but 
where man is degenerated almost to the lowest region of moral 
and political depravity. 

As the writer of this journal maks no claim to literary merit, 
we shall spare ourselves the disagreeable task of pointing out the 
many offences against good composition which his work presents. 
He professes only to give a relation of objects and events as they 
occurred; and from these we shall endeavour to glean something 
for the information of our readers. 

After a journey to the crater of Mount Vesuvius, the ancient 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii attracted the attention of this 
traveller. ‘These singular models of antiquity, drawn from the 
veil of centuries, in all their freshness and reality, could not be 


passed with indifference. No one can contemplate these inter- 


esting relics,—these streets, houses, theatres, tombs, and pictures, 
without emotion, when he recals to mind where he is, and to whose 
wants and pleasures these objects were once subservient; and re- 
flects on the catastrophe by which their owners were overwhelmed, 
while they were preserved to kindle the curiosity of distant ages. 


Pompeii, as well as Herculaneum, was deeply buried by the showers 
of sand and ashes which descended from the clouds during the eruption 
of the mountain: but Herculaneum was afterward flooded with a river of 
hot water, which converted the whole mass into a solid rock of cement; 
and it is conjectured that a quantity of lava subsequently flowed over it, 
by the heat of which those ancient books, or papyri. lately discovered, 
were converted into charcoal, and rendered imperishable. Pompeii, on 
the contrary, was found imbedded in ashes so loose as to be easily removed 
with a spade, and about one third of the low hiil which contains it has 


* A Journal of a Tour in Italy, in the year 1821. With a description of 
Gibraltar. Accompanied with several engravings, By an American. 
New York. Abraham Paul. 1824. 8vo, pp. 468, 
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been dug away, and a number of streets and some hundreds of buildings 
are opened again to the sun. 

The narrow Consular Way, paved with heavy stones, in which deep 
ruts were worn by ancient wheels, and lined with small shops, built close 
together, led on before us about fifty yards, and then turned to the left and 
was lost. The side walks were made of bits of marble, and other stones 
of all colours, laid in a bard cement, and worn perfectly smooth by the 
feet of the old inhabitants, but they were very narrow, and every thing 
about us was on a most diminutive scale. There was not a single window, 
yet every door was open, which gave an air of hospitality to the town: but 
when we entered, we found the roofs gone, no furniture to be seen. and 
nothing but the remains of a fire-place raised two or three feet from the 
fluor, or a few earthen jars. 

The Consular Way crosses at right angles the street in which we now 
were walking: and, turning to the right, and passing dow: it some dis- 
tance, you come, to the house of a surgeon, in which more than fifty sur- 
gical instruments were found. It consists of three small rooms, which, 
according to custom, are plastered and ornamented with pictures, in wa- 
ter-culours. The Pornpeians were so fond of pictures, that scarce a house 
is to be found in the city without them. It is well known, that all the valu- 
able ones are removed as fast as they are discovered, by a very ingenious 
process, by which they are taken down and transported to the king’s pa- 
lace at Portici, without the least injury. In these apartments however 
they had all been left untouched, and proved much more interesting in 
their original localities. They were ali small, and one occupied the mid- 
dle of each wall. Two of the rooms, I think, were painted with birds, and 
the other with groups, relating to the profession of the inhabitant, of 
which I can recal but one: Adonis, lying on a bank surrounded by Venus 
and her weeping nymphs, with a bloody bandage staunching bis wound. 
The group was graceful; and the colours, which are all metallic, were as 
bright as if just painted. In a closet was still remaining a wooden shelf, 
from which the instruments had been taken to be carried to the palace of 
studies at Naples. 

Returning from this place toward the Public Way, on the opposite side 
of the Consular Way is the shop of a sculptor, in which were found bits of 
marble, several busts and statues, with others half formed of rough blocks, 
and the tools with which they had been wrought. In some of the dwell- 
ings were found tickets for the theatres and amphitheatres, in the forms 
of birds, beasts, &c. with Roman numbers answering to those of the doors 
and stair-cases; but all these various objects have been removed to Portici. 

Proceeding still farther along the street, we passed another oil and wine 
shop, a public fountain and reservoir, long since dry, two shops where 
wine was sold by the draught, a soap-manufactory, and the public weigh- 
ing-office. Here were found weights of lead and marble, two pair of 
scales, and several steelyards! Near by, is a baker’s shop, where was a 
heap of wheat perfectly black, and converted into charcoal; with a loaf of 
bread, in the same state, which bad been baked in a round, scalloped dish, 
and was marked with crossing lines on the top, and the brand of the ma- 
ker. P. 97—106. 


The process of exhumation was still going on, in 182T, though 
on a very contracted scale. 


A large building of two stories, lately cleared of earth, contains a statue 
af Ceres, erected by the bakers of Pompeii. It is much admired, and has 
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been suffered to remain, with the inscription on the wall behind it. What 
followed, is a confused impression of much that was surprising and inter- 
esting in a high degree, which gave the mind alternately great pleasure 
and great pain, until we came to where the streets and houses have been 
uncovered within a year—a month, a week; and saw fine buildings whose 
names or inhabitants have uot yet been conjectured; rich marble columns, 
variegated pavements, and beautiful paintings, still untouched; and, at 
last, where two or three labourers were at work, with spade and mattock, 
in the loose sand hill which still entombs so large a part of the city. These 
half-clad wretches fell a begging as soou as we approached, though the 
sound of a voice made us shudder with an involuntary horror: for this house 
had been dishumed to-lay, and the figures on the walls seemed the men of 
antiquity just waking from the dead, and gazing on the heavens again, af- 
ter a sleep of seventeen centuries. P. 107. 


The villa of Diomedes presents an object, which is too interest- 
ing to be omitted in an account of Pompeii: 


There remains one more villa to be seen: that of Marcus Arrius Dio- 
medes, one of Cicero’s friends. It stands among afew other ruins, which 
formed the village known by the name of Pagus Augustus Felix, and is 
much more spacious than those we had visited inthe city. It enclosed a 
large court, which we overlooked in passing along an old gallery on the 
second story. The cellar is built of stone aad mortar, arched overhead, 
and dimly lighted by narrow slips or loop holes, extending round the three 
other sides of the court. Here we saw many amphore:, or jugs and jars 
of different forms, and some of them large enough to contain a barrel or 
two, some of which were lined with a crust—the remains of the oil and 
wine which they formerly contained. Whole rows of similar vessels have 
been removed, as well as certain other objects of a more melancholy de- 
scription, such as the skeletons of seventeen persons, who had prubably 
sought refuge here during the fatal eruption of the mountain. It is to be 
supposed that they had been detained in the neighbourhood by saving 
their property, or searching for lost friends, until they were afraid tu at- 
tempt an escape, over a region covered with cinders and ashes from the 
mountain, which had overspread the whole surface, with such drifts as we 
saw on our journey to the crater, and had already crushed in the roofs of 
their own or their neighbours’ dwellings. The substantial walls of this 
cellar, and its arched roof, were admirably calculated to withstand such a 
dangerous pressure; but they were overtaken by another calamity, which 
was as inevitable as unexpected. The mountain poured down a river of 
hot water, which, although it did not enter the walls of Poinpeii, flowed 
through this little village, and drowned the forlorn and terrified persons 
who had fled to it for safety. The neighbourhood was consequently co- 
vered with a hard cement, like that at Herculaneum; and the bones, which 
were principally found heaped together in a corner, were thus imbedded, 
and protected from decay. Ata little distance from them was the skele- 
ton of a man, probably Diomedes himself, with necklaces and coins in his 
hand, and a bunch of keys, once fastened to his girdle, now to his bones; 
and behind him that of a servant, with several vases of silver and bronze. 
Among these gloomy reliques, were the bones and jewels of a woman, 
supposed to be the mistress of this once magnificent edifice; and the sur- 
rounding mass of indurated ashes retained the impressions it had received, 
from the arms and the breast of the corpse, although the flesh had long ago 
mouldered away. P. 117. 
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From the Italians of the age of the Ceesars, of whom we are 
reminded at every step we take in these cities, we turn to the 
Neapolitans of 1821, who, at the time of the writer’s visit, were 
daily expecting an incursion from the Austrians, already on their 
march through upper Italy, for the purpose of reestablishing the 
ancient régime. ‘The event is well known: scarce a shadow of 
resistance was made by these degenerate sons of heroes, and the 
hopes of Italian freedom were extinguished in a short campaign. 
The occasional views afforded bv this work, of the character, and 
views of the government and people, and of their preparations for 
this emergency, would not have justified the slightest hope of a 
different result. We cannot refrain from remarking, as a matter 
of surprise, that the writer of this journal, who was on the spot at 
the critical period of the late Neapolitan revolution, should have 
taken so little pains to collect te embody something like infor- 
mation on a subject in which so deep an interest has been felt, 
and which will probably for a long time possess an influence in 
that country. 


Beyond, the road lay among rough mountains, uninhabited and uncul- 
tivated. Little sentry-boxes grew more frequent; and in some places were 
seen marks of former terraces and breast-works, on which cannon had 
once been planted. The road was still very fine, and followed the course 
of a torrent, though so high above as to be out of its reach at all seasons 
of the year. Many advantageous positions for artillery might be pointed 
out, even by one the most ignorant of military affairs; and it was surprising 
that no attention was yet paid to them, as this is one of the great passes 
by which alone the country is accessible to an army, and the Austrians 
are now said to have nearly reached Rome. In one place there were two 
men occupied with their shovels, about a long-neglected battery of two 
pieces of artillery, which, from that situation, might sweep the road, that 
declined before them for the distance of a mile—a mere burlesque on the 
subject. But perhaps it was intended, when the danger approached near- 
er, to throw more important obstacles in the way of theirenemies. The 
road had been built up in many places over ravines, and might in a few 
hours be destroyed: cannon might be mounted here and there on com- 
manding points, to annoy the ememy while they should be occupied in re- 
pairing it, and then, retiring a litle and repeating the same operations, an 
army might be ruined before the mountains were passed. P. 194. 


At Rome, an improvisatore, or extempore poet, undertook, 
among other subjects, to treat of America, and its history; but he 
made miserable work of it. After he had exerted his talent suc- 
cessfully on various topics, says our tourist, 


The next subject proposed was “ the discovery of America, and its con- 
sequences;” but here we were chagrined to find that he was childishly 
ignorant of our history, and formed the blindest jumble imaginable of 
North and South America, calling us both the children of freedom and 
the sons of Spain. He had read something of Cortes and Pizzaro, but 
had never heard I presume of the landing at Plymouth, which is of prime 
importance tous. After taking us on a boisterous voyage across the At- 
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lantic with Columbus, and making several unsuccessful attempts to induce 
the goddess of Liberty to remain in a country of which he had no idea; 
and after a meagre tribute of praise to Washington, under the familiar 
appellation of “il Giorgio”? (George,] he was obliged to renounce the 
undertaking; and ended with av ingenious apology to the Americans pre- 
sent, for his ignorance of that country in which the genius of Old Rome 
had found a refuge, also expressing a wish that poets might arise more 
worthy to sing its praises. P. 264. 


Canova, who was then living, naturally became an object of 
curiosity. 


We next directed our course to the work shop of Canova, which is ac- 
eessible at any hour of the day, although the artist is very rarely to be 
seen there, as he hasa more secluded retreat where he can meditate, and 
design, and form his models without fear of interruption. These models, 
which are of plaster, are copied mechanically in marble by his workmen; 
and it is not until they have been reduced very nearly to the intended 
surface, that the master spirit assumes the chisel: for then alone is an pp- 
portunity for the display of genius. Canova is considered the greatest 
sculptur of modern times, and the restorer of the pure taste of the an- 
cients; and has even received from some, the high title of the rival of 
Phidias and Praxiteles. P. 317. 

We saw a fine model of a horse, of such a size that we could walk un- 
der it without stooping. It is for an equestrian statue of the king of Na- 
ples. Canova spoke of his statue of Washington in such a manner as to 
prove that he was proud of it, and I thought his eyes sparkled at the re- 
collection of anew world beyond the Atlantic, now coveting his works 
and offering him its fame. P. 333. 


Florence presents an art of imitation in wax, which is worthy 
of notice: 


The Museum of Florence contains fine cabinets of allthe branches of 
Natural History, far too large and splendid to be described with any de- 
gree of justice even in alarge volume. The specimens in the Cabinet of 
Anatomy are all of wax, moulded and coloured with the utmost perfection, 
furnishing students with subjects nearly as just as natural ones, and far 
more convenient and agreeable. They are not confined to the human 
frame, but embrace the anatomy of various inferior animals. Preparations 
of this sort are now to be found in various parts of the world, but Flo- 
rence is the place where the art began, under a monk of a gloomy cha- 
racter, and whence other countries have been supplied. Some specimens 
have lately been sent to America, particularly to Cambridge College. to 
facilitate the study of anatomy. The largest and most complete statues 
cost seven hundred and fifty zecchini, or dollars, and are packed in such 
a manner as to be transported in perfect safety. 

But the mind of the inventor of this singular art did not allow him to 
rest here. As if he had acquired a love for what is revolting to human 
nature, by a familiarity with anatomical horrors, be next turned his atten- 
tion into a still more gloomy channel, viz. to represent in all its stages the 
progress of the plague, which in the year 1632 ravaged the city of Flo- 
rence, and destroyed so large a portion of its inhabitants. ** The Chamber 
of the Plague” appeared to me as I entered it much like what my childish 
imagination used to represent the fatal apartment of Blue Beard, in which 
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he placed the corpses of his murdered wives. The walls were hung with 
cases containing sma!] waxen figures, only a few inches high, intended to 
represent the marks of the disease in its various stages; and the work was 
performed in so masterly a manner as to produce very nearly the same 
effect on the mind, as if they had been real. Here the object was not, as 
in the anatomical cabinet, to facilitate the study of an useful science; but 
principally, as it would seem, to shock the feelings. One of the groups 
presents the affecting sight of an affectionate family just entered by the 
plague; and a beautiful daughter is turning pale and languid under the in- 
fluence of the incipient disease, while the countenances of her friends show 
the dread with which they receive the unwelcome visitant. Like the other 
specimens, the composition, the colouring. the postures, and the whole ar- 
rangement of the groups, would have done credit to a painter or a sculptor; 
and display an acquaintance with the secret of effect, which would have 
been more welcome in more agreeable subjects. Yet notwithstanding the 
shocking nature of the scenes, the attention is almost irresistibly attract- 
ed to them, and the distinctness with which their memory is preserved 
will prove the interest which they excite in the feelings. 


This is the second book concerning Italy which American 
travellers have produced, The first, entitled «‘ Rambles in Italy, 
in the years 1816-17, by an American,” was published anony- 
mously, a short time after the writer’s return. He has since gone 
to that “bourne from which no traveller returns;” and it ma 
now be stated that that work was bv Mr. James Sloan, of Balti- 
more, who was taken from this scene of care, just at the moment 
when his unfolding faculties gave promise of a rich reward for the 
liberal manner in which his youth had been trained. Mild and 
amiable in his manners, upright in principle, well versed in ancient, 
and familiar with modern, literature, he was by far the most ac- 
complished scholar which Baltimore has produced in our day; and 
his early loss was well fitted to leave upon the minds of his asso- 
ciates a solemn and affecting impression. After surveying, with 
a critical eye, all the glories of this delightful region, he reverted 
with fond remembrance to his native country, and thus eloquently 
expatiates upon its advantages: —“ Independently of the sacred at- 
tachment which must indissolubly bind the heart of every Ame- 
rican to the moral and political institutions of his own country, it 
possesses attractions which cannot be diminished by the longest re- 
sidence in the most favoured climes of Europe. His moral prin- 
ciples severe and pure,—his taste unvitiated by artificial refine- 
ments,—yet delicately alive to the nobler and finer impulses of 
the soul,—the young American, under the bright skies of Italy, 
and encompassed by the dazzling achievements of art, often sic k- 
ens at the depravity and misery of man, and languishes for his 
native home. tlis imagination presents to him, its untrodden 
wilds,—its waste fertility, as an image of man unsophisticated by 
artificial society. He contrasts the youthful governments of 
America, which have grown up unfashioned by the hand of hoary 
prejudice, with those of Italy, fabricated by despotism and super- 
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66 Redwood. 








stition. If America can boast no stately palaces, no monuments 
of ancient grandeur, she is exempt from the miseries which follow 
in the train of arbitrary power. If no ancient fortresses, no ruin- 
ed convents, crown the tops of its hills, or frown upon the sum- 
mits of its mountains, it is because the peaceful vales beneath have 
never owned the sway of feudal or monastic tyrants. These are 
inestimable blessings, and incomparably of more value than that 
empty but fatal splendour for which the price of liberty and hap- 
piness must be paid.” 


REDWOOD.* 


The editors of Blackwood’s Magazine, speaking of the distort- 
ed and imperfect representations of America, which have been 
palmed upon the British public, by those heartless renegadoes 
who have infested our shores under the name of 7ravellers, com- 
plain, that there is “no work which gives them any tolerable no- 
tion of the state of manners in this country.” And in descant- 
ing on the merits of our celebrated Irving, after lamenting that 
his pictures are not American rather than English, they exclaim, 
* Who is there to fill his place in the description of American man- 
ners,””—* who, except Washington Irving can portray the man- 
ners of America in a style fitted for the thorough comprehension 
of European readers?” [n reply to the desponding question of Mr. 
Christopher North, we hold up the “ Spy,” and “ Pioneers” of Mr. 
Cooper: and if description to the life and to the comprehension 
even of British readers, will entitle an author to share the laur- 
els of the “ sketch Book”? we may exultingly claim the honour for 
the work whose title honours the head of our page:—a performance 
which we pronounce to be American, exclusively, in scenery, 
manners, and sentiments. 

Various causes, besides the vast extent of space which is cover- 
ed by the United states, have conspired to vary the manners of 
the different sections; travellers, therefore, who stretch their chain 
from East to West and from North to South, are competent to 
estimate the whole ground; but, as far as a novel can go in laying 
down the mountain and the valley—the farm-house and the city, 
« Redwood,” is a fine mzp. 

That “ Redweod” is what it professes to be, American, without 
mixture or affectation, is its first praise; and to this we can add, 
that the plot is interesting—the incidents are natural and well- 
imagined, and the sentiments are full of good sense and moral 
beauty. The dramatis persone are sufficiently numerous and va- 


* Redwood; a tale. In two volumes. New York. Bliss and White. 1824. 
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Redwood, 67 
ried to fill or embellish the scenes in which are successively exhi- 
bited. Without being dull or tedious, they are generally such peo- 
ple as we have all seen at one time or another—neither too wise 
nor too weak, too virtuous nor too wicked for our common nature. 
Even its fair heroine is not an angel. If we should demur in the 
least, it might perhaps be to Miss Deborah. She is rather too ac- 
tive and efficient a personage; but, since the first happy conception 
of a mysterious agent, who is to be every where, and to do every 
thing, in times of need, every novellist must be allowed his Meg 
Merrilies. Nothing, however, supernatural, is attributed to the 
all-sufficient old maid, in our American tale; and we do sometimes 
see, that an uneducated woman, whether married or single, may 
be gifted with a head to devise, and a heart to perform. 

The episode of Africk is an affecting story, and extremely well 
told; yet we could have dispensed with it, in the fullness of our 
entertainment, because we believe that the sentiments and feel- 
ings which it is calculated to excite in a certain class of our po- 
pulation, require rather to be repressed than aggravated. ‘The 
amiable author, we are sure, had not this view of the subject. 
A re-consideration will perhaps, convince her, that it is time to 
speak with caution of an unavoidable evil, and that we ought 
to be satisfied with the efforts that are making to meliorate the 
present order of things; and strive to promote them, rather than 
throw impediments in the way. 

As it is our desire that this ingenious tale should be read by 
all readers, we shall not gratify the curiosity of the indolent by 
an abstract of the story, but endeavour to excite them by a few 
desultory remarks on the sentiments and characters. 

If we had not other evidence of the fact, we should have sus- 
pected the authoress to be a lady, from the partiality that is shown 
to that sex. Her females are more virtuous, more active, and 
more engaging, than her males. It is indeed the general verdict of 
all candid observers of human nature, that women are less vicious 
than men—and there is good reason that it should be so; but let us 
give the latter a due share of praise, whilst we remember how nu- 
merous are the temptations to which they are exposed in compa- 
rison with the former. Perhaps our author would plead as a rea- 
son for the prominence of her females, that she was more inti- 
mately acquainted with their sentiments and feelings. Her fe- 
males are truly feminine—particularly Mrs. Harrison, who “ was 
deemed by all her acquaintance to be quite blind to her husband’s 
faults’? because she had the virtue to conceal her disgust. It is 
however a singular kind of delicacy with which she has invested 
Mary, the wife of Redwood, the cord of whose affection is at once 
snapped, on the discovery of his unworthiness, and his desertion 
of hers:If. Such sudden, and complete alienation is a rare in- 
stance in the history of matrimonial disappointments. Could we 
lift the veil that conceals the “secrets of the prison-house” we 
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should find that devoted woman clings fondly to that shrine 
“where she has garnered up her heart,” and that she often loves 
long, and loves Ferveeaty, after all the graces with which her 
youthful faney had adorned the object of her attachment, have 
vanished, and even after her whole soul is agonized by personal 
unkindness. All-conquering time, alone, dissolves the charm! 
f We wish that the evidence of the parentage of Emily had been 
} placed in the hands of her sister, by means not so revolting as 
; theft and the violation of a seal. These are vices too odious and 
| paltry for the character of a young lady of family and fashion; 
and although she is selfish and heartless in the extreme, she is no 
where represented as mean and vicious. We do not suddenly be- 
Bi) come base, is the old adage. Her letter to her Grandmother, in 
figg: chap. vii, is spirited and graphical. We can see the hearty Yan- 
: kee lasses fixing on their bonnets to go to the village to hear a 
thee lecture on botany, and are diverted at the idea of their brothers 
Dire returning from the labours of the field, laden with flowers for 
) their sisters to analyse. ‘The observation of the Carolina lady that 
servants are called helps, in the eastern section of our country 
because they do no more work than the rest of the family, is a 
very natural one; and we regret that it was not made public be- 
| fore that protound philologist, Noah Webster, Esq. sailed to Eu- 
mee rope, with the MS. of his Dictionary. We are not so favourtly 
disposed towards the letter in chap. xxvi, which interrupts us in 
Bi, rather an unwelcome manner when we are hurrying on to the 
denouement with intense interest. ‘To this the author may reply 
that a bachelor-critic is not the most impartial judge on the rela- 
tive merits of two letters—one of which is from an old lady who 
is married and the other from a young one who is single,—and 
beautiful—and rich. We shall not argue the matter, lest we 
might be convicted of a weakness which would impugn the cha- 
racter of our decisions. 
| There are a few instances of incorrectness in the style, which 
af must be placed to the account of carelessness, in a performance 
which is so generally without blemish. ‘Thus at p. 79 we are tuld 
nt of Mr. Redwood that after a few years, he wearied of the toil of 
ah political life, &c. In some part of the work we saw the word jeo- 
# ardise,—an Americanism, which we wish could be found onl 
pts in the proceedings of a certain society, of great promise but little 
s performance, got up some time ago in New York, for the purpose 
of regulating and fixing our language. Were it once there, we 
should consider it as gone to the tomb of the Capulets, and feel 
assured that its horrid sound would never offend our ears again. 
At no former period could we boast of so much literary effort 
as the present displays. Too much of it is mere chaff; but when 
that shall be blown away and forgotten, the authors of Arthur 
Mervyn—the Spy, Redwood, and Knickerbocker will furnish sa- 
tisfactory evideyce that in our country, the region of fancy is not 
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a barren waste. It is not unworthy of remark that all these Ame- 
rican Novelists are natives of New York; that great state which 
is constantly displaying some illustrious incentive for the emula- 
tion of her sisters. 

But it is time that we should make our bow to the lady. To 
the benignant regard of our fair readers, especially, we commit 
the claims of their accomplished countrywoman. They deserve to 
be examined with attention, and decided upon with candour. 
Let it be ‘recollected that the field is entirely new; for this is the 
first American novel, strictly speaking, which has appeared. It 
may be perused as a faithful delineation of our own fireside; 
and commended for its unpretendingness of manner, its charming 
delicacy, and its uniform good sense. 


i 


For the Port Folio. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue Memoirs of Lord Byron, written by himself, says one of 
the London papers, are, we believe, lost to the world for ever. 
This posthumous record of the deceased nobleman had been de- 
posited in the keeping of ‘Thomas Moore, Esq. and designed as a 
legacy for his benefit. This gentleman intrusted the manuscript 
to Mr. Murray, some time ago, as a security for the sum of 2000 
guineas which he borrowed of the bookseller. Since the death of 
iord Byron, it occurred to the sensitive and honourable mind of 
Mr. Moore, that, by possibility, although the author had himself 
given full authority for a disclosure of the document, some of his 
family might be wounded by it. He appointed, therefore, a time 
for meeting Mrs. Leigh, a sister of the deceased, and after a de- 
liberate and joint perusal of the work, finding that this lady 
apprehended from it much pain to the minds of many persons 
still living, though no sort of imputation on her brother’s memory, 
Mr. Moore, with a spirit and generosity which the better part of 
mankind will be at no loss to appreciate, placed the manuscript 
in the lady’s hands, and permitted her to burn it in his presence. 
On the following day Mr. Moore returned to Mr. Murray the sum 
which he had received from him. 

The Rev. S. S. Schmucker, Virginia, has in the press, An Ele- 
mentary Course of Biblical Theology, translated from the German 
of Professors Storr and Flatt. 

The work which is here offered to the public, is the result of 
the joint labour of two of the most eminent Divines of the present 
age. Having been harrassed by metaphysical and speculative, and 
infidel systems of pretended christianity, they were taught the 
absolute necessity of building their faith exclusively on the word 
of God; and the present work is purely of this biblical nature. It 
is confined to the doctrines which are taught in revelation totidem 
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verbis. The various inferential, sectarian doctrines, which are 
used by Divines of different denominations to connect and com- 
plete a system agreeable to their own views, are here omitted. 
The work is composed with the highest regard to exegesis; com- 
wes too in view of all the objections which the liberalists of the 
ast thirty years have been able to raise. That such a work is 
peculiarly needed in the present day, must be evident to every 
reflecting mind, acquainted with the course of theological discus- 
sion in our country. To render the work more extensivély useful, 
the translator has given, beside other additional matter, a ver- 
sion of all the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin quotations contained in 
it; so that the intelligent layman may here have access to the ul- 
timate ground of his faith, and be the better qualified to give a 
reason for the hope that is in him. We need only add that the 
translation has been submitted to a number of gentlemen, well 
qualified to judge of its merits, who have warmly recommended 
it to public patronage. 

The American Philosophical Society has just published a Cata- 
logue of its Library. Great praise is due to the committee— 
Messrs Carey, Seybert, Duponceau, and Vaughan, for the zeal and 
industry which they have displayed in the performance of the task 
imposed upon them in preparing this work for the press. ‘The di- 
visions and subdivisions are numerous, but not tov much so, as they 
will enable a reader, at a single glance,to see what may be found 
in this collection on a particular subject, without losing his time 
or patience, in the perusal of titles of books, not within the scope 
of his inquiries. On the shelves repose, no doubt, a great deal of 
“such reading as never was read;” but there is also much that is 
curious, useful, and rare, in this library. During a period of nearly 
twenty years, the librarian (Mr. Vaughan,) has been indefatigable 
in his exertions to increase this stock. He has been a liberal con- 
tributor himself; and in this respect he has been cheerfully se- 
conded by some of the more wealthy members, who have fre- 
quently made voluntary subscriptions for the purchase of valua- 
| ble and expensive works, for the use of the company. 
it Noah Webster has gone to England for the purpose of publish- 
. ing his great Dictionary. 

Professor Everett, of Harvard University, proposes to publish 
an American Annual Register, on the plan of the English Regis- 
; ter. There can be no doubt of this gentleman’s abilities to render 
tt a work of this kind eminently useful, and all who know what an 

: 
} 
















interesting publication the English Annual Register is, must an- 
ticipate much from a similar one to be edited by Mr. Everett. 

He designs to give in the first volume, a history of the Holy 
Alliance, and a sketch of the great national events which have 
transpired since its formation, by the treaty of Paris, of September 
26, 1815. 

The following is the plan:—Part I. History of the United States 
for the year, containing an account of all events of national im- 
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portance; especially of the we of Congress. Under this head, 
the most important speeches will be given as reported in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer. 2. An account of all events of importance 
in the several States. History of the independent States of Ame- 
rica, south of the United States, for the year—History of the 
States of Europe, with a chronicle and appendix.—The publica- 
tion to be annual or semi-annual, at the option of the publishers. 
Price $5 per annum, or $2 50 for each part. To be commenced 
in July next. 

The editors of the National Intelligencer announce their inten- 
tion to commence, at the next session of Congress, the publication 
of a Register of Debates, to comprise an accurate and ample re- 

ort of the debates in both Houses of Congress on main questions, 
and of such debates, incidentally arising, as may involve impor- 
tant principles, with, perhaps, an appendix, embracing the principal 
documents of the session. . 

Professor Hall, of Middlebury College, has published a book of 
about fifty pages, which will direct the Mineralogist in searching 
for the best localities throughout all the Northern, most of the 
Middle, and much of the Southern and Western parts of our long 
and broad country. The minuteness, the brevity, and the clear- 
ness, of the statements are admirably calculated to answer the 
purposes of the explorer, and the alphabetical arrangement of the 
Minerals, with the authority on which the statements are made, 
must render it convenient, safe, and useful. 

Among the works announced as in the press, at Boston, is “a 
Treatise on the Common Law in relation to Water Courses, with 
notes and references, and an appendix containing the adjudged 
cases, by Joseph K. Angell, Esq.”? This work is intended more 
particularly to illustrate and explain the rights and duties of the 
owners and occupants of mill privileges. 

Proposals have been issued for publishing by subscription, 
American State Trials, with notes and references to English 
Cases and Decisions, by Jacob D. Wheeler, counsellor at law.— 
The work will contain all the Criminal cases tried in the Courts 
of the United States, and of the several States, since the period 
of the revolution. It will also contain State Papers in this de- 
partment of law—the opinions of eminent men, &c. [tis expected 
they may be comprised in 6 volumes, ‘each of which will contain 
600 pages of compact matter. It will be printed upon good paper, 
new type, and will be issued from the press in numbers, quarter- 
ly. The price will be $5 per annum, payable at the expiration of 
six months. 

The first volume of this work has been published, and the se- 
cond will be completed in a few weeks.—The first volume is 

principally filled with cases collected in the courts of New York. 

The new Novel from the pen of Sir Walter Scott, is entitled 
« Redgauntlet, a Tale of the Bighteenth Century.” Messrs. Carey 
and Lee have it in the press. {28 June.) 
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For the Port Folio. 
EXPLANATION OF THE EMBELLISHMENT. 


For the Chronological Chart which embellishes the present 
number of the Port Folio, we are indebted to the Rev. Dr. James P. 
Witson. Perhaps we shall do some violence to the unostentatious 
habits of our learned friend by this disclosure of his name; but we 
must venture to use it on this occasion, because, as the value of 
the Table depends upon its accuracy, we wish to fortify it by his 
authority: an authority which will at once be acknowledged by all 
who are acquainted with his profound erudition and extensive 
researches into every branch of that profession of which he is so 
eminently the strength and ornament. This Table was constructed 
for private purposes; but at our solicitation it has been drawn from 
the author’s library, that it might be made more extensively useful. 
It is proper to state that some diversity of opinion exists in rela- 
tion to the writings ascribed to Hermas, Barnabas, Ignatius, and 
Papias: that in a few instances names have been omitted, when 
fragments only of their writings remain in the works of otker au- 
thors, and that a few more writers of less importance might have 
been assigned to the fourth and fifth centuries. In the shaded 

art of the Chart, will be found the names of some who were not 
hristians, and of a few whose writings are known only by quo- 


tations. 
ERRATUM. 
In the column of the First Century, for Egypt read Epiph.— 
This error was not «detected until the whole impression was 
printed. 


—_—_—_—_—————e— 
———_—_____ 


SONNET. 
From the French of Scarron. 


Ye monuments of human power and pride! 
Ye pyramids and tombs of structure vain! 
In you Art triumphs, human toils and pain 

Have vanquished nature, and her power i 

Ye temples vast that ruins still abide, 

And thou, last pledge of Rome’s imperial reign, 
Bold Coliseun?! red with many a stain,— 

Where Romans shouted while their victims died— 

Time’s hand shall drag you from your high estate, 
Nor of your boasted pride a vestige leave:— 

If marble then must yield its strength to fate, 

Oh! let me not with thankless bosom grieve— 

If my black doublet, now of three years date, 


Shows my bare elbow through the ragged sleeve. 
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ON THE DEATH OF GENERAL WASHINGTON, 


The ensuing verses are from the Edinburgh Magazine; in which journal 
they appeared shortly after the demise of the illustrious personage whom 
they celebrate. We think they are well adapted for the use of schools, 
as the phrase runs, and venture to express a wish that such pieces could 
be substituted for the stale and deceptive trash about the virtues of the 
Romans, with which our childhood is amused. 


Amid the incense of a world’s applause, 
That hails thee champion of his country’s cause, 
Py virtue’s tears embalmed, to merit just, 
i Thy ashes, Wasuixcron! return to dust. 
fs But not to Death’s oblivious shade return 
. Thy soul’s warm energies—they guard thy urn. 
q When Freedom, taridlcne through the western sky, 
Call’d all her sons to conquer, or to die, 
" Turn’d her fair face, and shuddering as she view’d 
Es The kindred hosts with civil blood imbrued, 
‘ Full in the van thy withering arm revealed 
a Its awful sweep,—and conquest had the field: 
When torn Humanity in sorrow stood, 
A As war’s wild vengeance poured the crimson flood; 
re Thine was the boast, mid ranks with terror lin’d, 
To blend the feeling with the mighty mind! 
In scenes of havock and devouring flame, 
No brutal carnage stained thy glorious name; 
No voice of misery in vain implored 
The meed of mercy from thy conquering sword. 
These were the triumphs, whose supporting power 
Shed its soft influence on thy dying hour. 
To thee no terrors deepehed into gloom 
The long unfathomed twilight of the tomb; 
That heart, with virtue’s purest feelings warm, 
That arm, the first in battle and alarm, 
Still shield thy country—for thy birth was fame, 
And latest ages shall adore thy name. A. B. 
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LOVE AND BEAUTY. 
a Young Love was once a prisoner kept, 
4 For roaming late in Beauty’s bowers; 
a The nymph surprised him while he slept, 
ig And bound him with a wreath of flowers. 
: 


She guards him with her virgin train, 
They watch by turns while Love reposes; 
JULY, 1824.—No. 267 10 
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Poetry. 


Or weave fresh rose-buds for his chain, 
For young Love’s chains are made of roses. 


Yet still Love pined, and only sought 
To rid him of his rosy fetter; 

For though his chains were flowers, he thought 
No chains at all would suit him better. 


Bat scarce this discontent began, 

And scarce the angry thought had risen, 
Before the boy conceiy’d a plan 

To free him from his flowery prison. 


*T was this—the little artful elf, 

While he and Beauty watch’d together, 
Resolv’d at once to free himself, 

And bind her in the self-san.e tether. 


One night the train of nymphs had fled, 
Fatigued with all day’s anxious duty; 

And having put young Love to bed, 
They left him to the care of Beauty. 


Then master Cupid heaved a sigh, 
And drooping low his gaudy pinion, 

He seemed, at once, to Beauty’s eye, 
As if resign’d to Sleep’s dominion. 


And now he spoke, and now he stirr’d, 
And sobbed and smiled: to Beauty seeming 
The urchin dreamed; and she had heard, 
That Love was always fond of dreaming. 


So Beauty watched him late and long, 
Till, feeling rather tired and stupid, 
She sunk, herself, the flowers among, 
And slept beside the couch of Cupid. 


Then Love arose, his rosy bands 
With eager haste he tore apart; 

And bound poor Beauty’s eyes and hands— 
But, more than all, he bound her heart. 


Then high in air, at once he springs, 

With bow, and shaft, and glittering quiver; 
And soaring far on wanton wings, 

He flew away, alas! forever! 
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Poetry.. 


LOVE AND HYMEN. 


When Love and Hymen both were boys, 
They fixed a day of smiling weather, 
To show each other all their toys, 
And pass an afternoon together. 


To Hymen’s bower young Cupid came, 
And each with each was quick delighted; 
Love shot his darts of surest aim, 
And Hymen’s brightest torch was lighted. 


But Hymen soon, capricious elf, 
(Now Hymen’s but a peevish fellow,) 
Told Love, he wished the bow himseif, 
And then began to pout and bellow. 


Love gave his friend the weapon strait, 
(Young Love is such a cheerful giver!) 

And thus, for Hymen’s torch of state, 
Changed his best bow and fullest quiver. 


While each his proper arms possest, 
Men neither could nor would resist ’em; 
For Hymen’s fires inflamed their breast, 
And Cupid’s arrows seldom missed ’em. 


But, changing thus their arms about, 

The boys became perplexed and stupid; 
Love puts the torch of Hymen out, 

While Hymen blunts the shafts of Cupid. 


*T was this dissolved their union sweet, 
And broke affection’s firmest tether; 

So now if Love and Hymen meet 
Lhey seldom sojourn long together. 


MELANCHOLY. 


Taerex is a mighty spirit, known on earth 
By many names, tho’ one alone becomes 
Its mystery, its beauty, and its power. 
It is not Fear—’tis not the passive Fear 
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Poetry. 






That sinks before the future, nor the dark 
Despondency that hangs upon the past: 
Not the soft spirit that doth bow to pain, 
Nor that which dreads itself, or slowly eats 

Like a dull canker, ’till the heart decays. 

But in the meditative mind it lives 

Shelter’d, caress’d, and yields a great return: 

And in the deep silent communion 

Which it holds ever with the poet’s soul, 

Tempers, and «oth befit him to obey 

High inspiration. To the storms and winds 

It giveth answer in as proud a tone, 

Or, on its seat, the heart of man, receives 

The gentler tidings of the elements. 

I, often home returning from a spot 

Holy to me from many wanderings 

Of fancy or in fact, have felt the power 

Of Melancholy stealing on my soul, 

Mingling with many images, and from 

Sorrow dividing joy, until the shape 

Of each did gather a diviner hue, 

And shone, unclouded by a thought of pain. 

Grief may sublime itself, and pluck the sting 

From out its breast, and muse until it seem 

Ethereal, starry, speculative, wise; 

But then it is that Melancholy comes 

Out-charming Grief, (as the gray morning stills 

Tie tempest oft,) and from its fretful fire 

Draws a pale light, by which we see ourselves, 

The present, and the future, and the past. W. 



























SONG, 






Wurruer, ah! whither is my lost love straying — 
Upon what pleasant land beyond the sea? 
Oh! ye winds now playing, 
Like airy spirits, round my temples, free, 
Fly and tell him this from me. 






Tell him, sweet winds, that, in my woman’s bosom, 
My young love still retains its perfect power, 

Or like the summer blossom 
Still changing from the bud to the full-grown flower, 
Grows with every passing hour. 
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Say, and say gently, that since we two parted, 
How little joy—much sorrow I have known, 


Only not broken-hearted, 


Because [ muse upon bright moments gone, 


And think and dream of him alone. 


ABSTRATCT OF PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES. 


Massachuseits. A subscription 
has been raised among the proprie- 
tors of the Boston Athenzeum to pur- 
chase a marble statue of W asHING- 
Ton for that institution, from the 
chisel of an Italan artist.—The 
President has received from an 
American gentleman in England, 
two verv valuable donations to that 
noble institutiun accompanied by a 
very polite letter. The first is a 
likeness of the late venerable Pre- 
sident West, of the Royal Acade- 
my, painted by our young country- 
man Leslie, from an original por- 
trait taken by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. It is a half length, ard the 
Boston Evening Gazette says isa 
very superior composition. The 
copy was taken before the decease 
of Mr. West, whose time was su oc- 
cupied that, though requested, he 
could not sit to Mr. Leslie. The 
other gift is a bust of the Apollo of 
Belvidere, in marble, done in Ita- 
ly which is very beautiful, and will 
form an elegant ornament to one of 
the rooms of the Athenzum. 

Four promising Greek youths, 
natives of Scio, arrived at Boston, 
from Malta, having come to this 
country with the hope of obtaining 
the advantages of education. Their 
names are ConsTANTINE and Pan- 
pias RALui, Nicnuotas PETROKO- 
KINO, and ALEXANDER PAsPATTt. 
The two first are brothers, whose 
father was a hostage from Scio at 
Constantinople, and was hung by 
order of the grand seignor. Nearly 





all his effects were destroyed by 
the Turks at Scio; and Mrs. Ralli, 
with her children, escaped with dif- 
ficulty, and is now at Malta. Nico- 
las bas parents living at Malta in 
reduced circumstances. His father 
was at Malta when Scio was over- 
thrown; his mother, himself, and a 
younger brother, were among those 
who escaped from the destruction. 
The father of Alexander died be- 
before the revolution. His mother 
and her family were taken by the 
Turks at Scio; one brother, being 
capable of bearing arms, was put to 
death, Alexander and his mother, 
one brother and three sisters, have 
been redeemed, and one brother 
remains in captivity. 

Constantine Ralli and Nicolas 
Petrokokino, are 16 years of age, 
Bandias Raili 13, and Alexander 
Paspati 12. They all read ancient 
as well as modern Greek, have 
more or less acquaintance with the 
Italian, and while in Malta, have 
made some proficiency in Enzlish, 
in which they converse intelligibly. 
They are ail youths of good intellec- 
tual powers, amiable dispositions, 
and correct deportment. These 
young Sciots were sent from Mal- 
ta by the American missionaries, 
and commended tothe patronage of 
the American board of commis- 
sioners fur foreign missions. There 
are already four Greek youths re- 
siding at: New Haven, under the 
patronage of the same board, who 
do not expect to return till they 
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have obtained a collegiate educa- 
tion; and it is much to be desired 
that these should enjoy equal pri- 
vileges. The resources of the board 
of foreign missions are not, how- 
ever, sufficient to allow of their af- 
fording them such privileges, with- 
out specific appropriations by do- 
nors to the object; and it depends, 
therefore, upon the bounty of a 
philellenic community—if we may 
be allowed the use of a word fur- 
nished us by the father of one of the 
lads at New Haven—whether such 
privileges shall be conferred. 

Connecticut. The Indian, called 
George Henry Washington, lately 
convicted of the murder of his wife, 
was executed on the Ist inst. at 
Tolland, (Conn.) His appearance 
and behaviour ever since his im- 
prisonment, though quiet and sub- 
missive, is stated to have exhibited 
something of the proud spirit and 
stout heart of the Indian. He said 
nothing at the place of execution, 
but previously confessed the mur- 
der, and acknowledged the justness 
of bis sentence. He was even un- 
willing that an application should 
be made to the Legislature to com- 
mute his punishment. 

New York. May Day.—The 
oldest of our inhabitants do not 
remember to have seen as much 
moving as on Saturday last, at any 
period in the history of city affairs. 
There are but two cities of any 
note, where the custom prevails of 
moving on the first of May—New 
York, and our beloved grandam, 
the city of Amsterdam, from whom 
we draw our beiag, our order, 
cleanliness and stupidity; and sure- 
ly no practice could be more stupid 
than that of moving a whole city in 
one day: such an encounter of carts 
and handbarrows; such clashing of 
jurisdiction in relation to furniture 
and other moveables; such moving 
in and out at the same moment; such 
smashing of glasses and china jugs, 
cracking of card tables and bed- 
steads; such havoc among the de- 
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canters, sweatmeats and pickles, 
such clouds of dust and remnants 
of dirt, left gratuitously by tenants; 
such an army of black scrubbers 
and whitewashers; such slopping 
aud mepping, and, above all, such 
anxiety and painful effort to raise 
the quarter’s rent, to appease the 
just demands of the landlord! Every 
thing is dear, difficult, and out of 
order; mistresses are jaded to 
death, the maids fatigued, to the 
loss of their Sunday evening’s walk 
in Broadway, and the master ready 
to make his escape, and actually 
escaping, from a scene of dirt, dust, 
clamour and confusion. Poets paint 
May-day like Flora, wreathed with 
hyacinths and honeysuckles, when 
the lads and the lasses, in their 
holiday attire, gambol on the green 
and dance around the May-pole. 
Don’t look for these sylvan joys 
in New York on that day. We have 
been frequently tempted to pro- 
pose an alteration of the system, 
but we shall have the owners of 
real estate down upon us like the 
nightmare, for interfering with 
their rights; but suppose a law 
should be passed, making the quar- 
ter days of all houses in the first 
ward expire in the month of Janu- 
ary, the second ward in the month 
of February, the third ward in the 
month of March, and soon? why, in 
one vear, the whole system would 
be changed without loss. As the 
city increases, the evil extends. 

Among the innumerable flocks of 
the feathered tribe which have this 
season visited Vauxhall Gardens, 
is a huge Eagle, which is majesti- 
cally perched on one of the trees, 
and manifests no disposition to quit 
his agreeable quarters. Every ex- 
ertion is making to secure his per- 
manent residence in the gardens. 

The collector of tolls on the great 
Canal has taken above 7000 dol- 
lars for tolls in one week. Between 
the 5th of May and Ist of June, 
17,738 dollars were received. 

The sum of 31,932 dollars and 29 
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cents, besides a quantity of muni- 
tions of war, has been sent to the 
Greeks, 

We learn that since the com- 
pletion of the Canals, some of the 
enterprising crockery merchants of 
Utica have transmitted their orders 
directly to the manufacturers in 
Liverpool, and a consignment of 
fifty packages has already arrived, 
without land carriage, or even hav- 
ing been landed between the two 
ports of Liverpool and Utica! One 
crate of elegant blue dinner setts 
has been received, adorned with 
devices prepared at Utica, and in- 
scriptions commemorative of the 
** meeting of the waters,” and bear- 
ing honourable testimony to the 
exertions of Gov. Clinton, in ac- 
complishing the great work which 
will enable the merchants of Utica, 
Buffalo, and Detroit, to become 
their own importers whenever they 
please. 

Pennsylvania. The average num- 
ber of paupers in Lancaster coun- 
ty, maintained-in doors, in the year 
ending 8th of May, 1823, was 256 
per month, and the whole number 
of out-door paupers 126, and the 
amount expended 13.134 dollars 
and 2 cents, while the average 
number during the last year was 
20 1-3 per month, the number of 
out-door paupers 84, including chil- 
dren and sick, and the amount ex- 
pended 10,353 dollars and 25 cents; 
proving a decrease in pauperism of 
47 2 3 in-door paupers, and 42 out 
door paupers, and a saving of ex- 
pense to the county of 2780 dollars 
77 cents. 

The state loan of 220,000, au- 
thorised by the last legislature, has 
been taken by the Bank of Penn- 
sylvania at a premium of $3. 80 on 
every $100. The interest is 5 per 
cent. 

Ten steam-boats have been built 
at Pittsburgh, in the course of the 
last two years. 

In the course of the last spring 
there have descended to Port De- 
posit, through the Susquehannah 
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Canal, three hundred and thirty- 
eight arks and five hundred and 
nine rafts—exclusive of a great 
number which passed down the bed 
of the river These arks and rafts 
were laden with the rich and varied 
products of the Susquehanna coun- 
try. 

The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church convened on 
the 20th of May, in the First Pres- 
byterian Church. The session was 
opened by a sermon from the Rev. 
Dr. Chester, of Albany, founded on 
part of the fifth verse of the third 
chapter of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians—** Who then is Paul, 
and who is Apollos, but Ministers 
by whem ye believed, even as the 
Lord gave to every man?” The 
character of Paul, which was the 
subject of the discourse, was elo- 
quently delineated, and the divine 
origin of Christianity fully proved 
by the example of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. After the services were 
concluded, the Assembly met in the 
Prayer Room of the same church, 
and examined the commissions of 
the members, previous to entering 
on their duties. Dr. Green, of Phi- 
ladelphia, was elected Moderator, 
and Dr. M’Dowell, of New Jersey, 
Clerk. 

There are sent by mail from the 
Philadelphia post-office, every quar- 
ter, 162,040 newspapers, published 
in the city, and annually, 648,160. 
The quarterly postage on these 
amounts to 1864 dollars 87 cents, 
and the annual, amounts to 7,450 
dollars 48 cents. There are eigh- 
teen newspapers in Philadelphia, 
eleven of which are daily; the re- 
mainder weekly; averaging on the 
whole, as sent by mail, about 2100 
a day, 4200 every other day, or 
8600 weekly. 

Delaware. CHESHPEAKE AND 
DELAWARE Canat. This great 
work is now rapidly going on, and 
in all probability, it may with cer- 
tainty be expected to be completed 
in three or four years. The whole 
of the contracts are made for cut- 
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ting from one bay to the other, and 
about one thousand men are now 
engaged as labourers upon it; in a 
few weeks more are expected; and 
from 1500 to 2000 will be engaged 
in the course of the summer. Every 
man on the Eastern Sore of Mary- 
Jand is deeply concerned in having 
this work finished, as it will add 
twenty-five per cent. upon the va- 
lue of the Eastern Shore lands. 

Maryland. At the house of Mr. 
Dunc*n, who lives on the post 
road between Bush and Havre-de- 
Grace, a young robin was kept in 
a cage, and hung out in the porch 
every day, near a place frequented 
by some wrens. One of the wrens 
somehow imbibed an affection for 
it, and commenced passing through 
the wires of the cage, and feeding 
the captive robin, which it con- 
tinued to do for many weeks. 

Dist. of Columbia. Mr. M‘Lane, 
the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, in a recent de- 
bate upon the subject of Fortifica- 
tions, entered into a view of the 
present prospects of the finances of 
the country, and declared that the 
national debt will be extinguished by 
the year 1832, even allowing for 
any diminution occasioned for a 
time by the proposed tariff bill. 

Louts XVII.—A person calling 
himself Louis the 17th, of France, 
has made his appearance in Wash- 
ington. The facts he states are his- 
torically true, but whether the cir- 
cumstances in relation to his own 
life are correct, we are not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with them to 
savy. His features are said to he 
very much those of the Bourbon 
family: his age corresponds with 
what the Daupbin’s would have 
been, and several incidents be 
mentions of his early life, serve to 
render his tale at least plausible. 
He states that he was carried from 
the tower of the Temple in great 
secrecy, brought up among the 
Alps, and afterwards sent to the 
island of Cuba, where he learned 


the trade of a carpenter, and where 
he has been till he came to this 
country. He pretends to show cer- 
tain marks on his head, which he 
says his sister, the duchess of An- 
gouleine, will at once recognise, 
and to this lady he has written, 
through a gentleman at Washing- 
ton, stating the circumstances and 
events of his life. 

The Commission appointed three 
years ago, under the Florida trea- 
ty. for ascertaining claims against 
the government of Spain, expired 
lately, by the terms of the treaty, 
and accordingly, the Board finally 
adjourned. The report of their pro- 
ceedings has been transmitted to 
the Department of State, with a 
complete list of all the claims al- 
lowed, and the amount of each. The 
amount of the claims allowed as 
valid by the board is 5,454,545 dol- 
lars 13 cents; and as only five mil- 
lions were stipulated by the treaty, 
and appropriated by Congress for 
the payment of those claims, an 
abatement of 8 1-3 per cent. will 
reduce the amount of each claim 
allowed to $91 66 1-3, in the 100 
doilars. 

The loao of five millions of dol- 
lars, authorised by the act of Con- 
gress to provide for the payment 
of the awards of the Commissioners 
under the Treaty with Spain, has 
been taken by the Bank of the 
United States. By the treaty, these 
claims were to be paid either im- 
mediately in money, or in a stock 
bearing an interest of six per cent. 
a year. With a view of profiting by 
the present reduced rate of inter- 
est, it was determined to adopt the 
former plan, and by the creation of 
a stock at a low rate of interest, 
provide the means of paying the 
claimants in money, instead of a six 
per cent. stock, saving the differ- 
ence of interest. 

The rate of interest fixed in the 
act of Congress, was 4 1-2 per cent. 
and at this rate the luan has been 
taken by the Bank of the United 
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States. Independent of the lowness 
of the nominal! rate of interest, the 
connexion of the bank with the 
Government renders it still more 
beneficial to the latter. The Go- 
vernment is a partner in the Bank, 
to the amount of a large proportion 
of its capital and will receive back 
in dividends a proportional share of 
the interest of a loan, and as, at the 
present moment, the Bank of the 
United States, like all other money- 
ed institutions, and moneyed men, 
bot here and in Europe, finds it 
difficult to invest all its funds in bu- 
siness loans, and can take this loan 
without reducing its discounts, the 
whole interest of the loan is so 
much clear profit to the Bank and 
the Government 

The dividends receivable by the 
Government on its Bank shares, 
out of the 225,000 dollars, the in- 
terest of 4 1-2 per cent. on the 5 
millions, will amount to more than 
fifty thousand dollars a year, which 
will reduce the whole sum to be 
advanced by the Government for 
these five millions, to a little less 
than 175,000 dollars, which will be 
actually a fraction below 3 1-2 per 
cent. So that in fact the loan at 
par from the Bank is as advantage- 
ous to the Government, as if indi- 
viduals had given for ita premium 
of 6-10th per cent. 

Virginia. A few days since, a 
youth of this city, (14 or 15 years 
of age,) swam from Ludlam’s wharf 
to Warwick—a distance of about 
five miles, without any support.— 
He was in the water from about 
9 o’clock to one. 

Dr. Robert Honeyman, a physi- 
cian of much reputation and learn- 
ing, who died on the 2Ist ult, in 
Virginia, whither he emigrated 
from Scotland in 1774, has left the 
following bequest in his will dated 
in 1821. 

** J also give and bequeath to my 
son, @ human rib which will be 
found in a small trunk in my chest, 
with my earnest request that he 

JULY, 1824.—no. 267 
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will carefully keep the sad rily 
(which is of James the Fifth King of 
Scot/and) and transmit it carefully 
to his descendants.” 

South Carolina. At the last ses- 
sions in the town of Cheraw, twen- 
ty-two cases of assau}t and battery 
were tried. 

In the autumn and winter of 1820 
and 1821, an account was taken of 
the horses and mules which passed 
the mountains from Tennessee and 
Kentucky to North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, for sale — 
From the Ist of October, 1820 to 
the Ist of April, 1821, the whole 
number exceeded 10,000. In 1822, 
the hogs passing Ashville, from and 
to the same states was 73,000.— 
The number of beeves passiug in 
one season has not been ascertain- 
ed, but they are computed to be at 
least 5,000. The annual amount, 
therefore, received by two western 
from three atlantic states, in the 
sale of horses, hogs, and cattle, 
may be thus estimated. 

Ten thousand horses and 
mules, averaging 75 dollars 
each, - - - - - - $750,000 

Seventy-three thousand 
hogs at ten dollars each, 

Five thousand beeves at 
twenty dollars each, - 


730,000 


100,000 
$1,570,000 
Missouri.—A considerable trade 
has been carried on latterly be- 
tween this state and the northern 
and eastern parts of Viexico, which 
is exposed to great hazard of life 
and property from the Indians. It 
has been proposed to establish an 
agency at Santa Fe for the protec- 
tion of the intercourse. The Gover- 
nor of the province of New Mexi- 
co has despatched a special messen- 
ger to the Council Bluffs, to ap- 
prize the commander of that station 
that he should arrive there in the 
month of June with fifteen hundred 
men. His object is said to be a de- 
sire to make an impression upog the 
Indians. 
11 
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* Miscellaneous. The following is 
a general view of the different Re- 
ligious denominations in the United 
States, made from the latest offi- 
cial returns by the New York On- 
8ERVER.— Presbyterians, 53 Pres- 
byteries, 1204 congregations, 687 
Ministers.— Baptists, 3103 church- 
es, 1883 ministers. — Episcopalians, 
474 Congregations, 369 ministers. 
—Congregationalists, 1096 church- 
es, 846 miunisters.— Methodists, 
about 2500 churches, local preach- 
ers, 3000, travelling preachers 
1226.—Dutch Reformed churches 
97, pastors 76.—Societies of Friends 
525.—German Reformed Church, 
411 churches, 73 Ministers— 
christians, so called, about 150 
churches, and the same number of 
Ordained + Iders—Uoviversalists, 
200 Societies, 120 Ministers—Ro- 
man Catholics, 90 churches, 160 
Clergymen. 

A spectacle of an extraordinary 
description was preserted a few 
days ago, in the neighbourhood of 
Alnwick. About four miles from 
that town there is a pond known by 
the name of the Freemen’s Well, 
through which it has been customa- 
ry for the freemen to pass from time 
immemorial before they can obtain 
their freedom. This is considered 
s0 Indispensable that no exemption 
is permitted, and without passing 
this ordeal the freedom would not 
be conferred. The pond is prepar- 
ed by proper officers in such a map- 
ner as to give the greatest possible 
annoyance to the persons who are 
to pass through it. Great dykes or 
mounds are erected in different 
parts, so that the candidate for lis 
freedom is at cne moment seen at 
the top of one of them only up to 
his knees, and the next instant is 
precipitated into a gulf below, 1n 
which he frequently plunges com- 
pletely over head. The water is 
purposely rendered so muddy that 
it is impossible to see where these 
dykes are situated, or by any pre- 
caution to avoid them. Those as- 


piring to the honour of the freedom 
of Alnwick, are dressed in white 
stockings, white pantaloons, and 
white caps. After they have 
‘** reached the point proposed,”’ they 
are suffered to put on their usual 
clothes, and obliged to join in a pro- 
cession and ride for several miles 
round the boundaries of the free- 
men’s property—a measure which 
is not a mere formality for parade, 
but absolutely indispensable, since 
if they omit visiting any part of 
their property, it is claimed by his 
Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land, whose steward follows the 
procession to note if any such‘omis- 
sion occurs.—The origin of the 
practice of travelling through the 
pond in the manner we have des- 
cribed, is explained by a tradition. 
It is said that King John was once 
nearly drowned upon the spot where 
this pond is situated, and saved his 
life by clinging to a holly tree; and 
that he determined, in conse- 
quence, thenceforth that before any 
candidate can obtain the freedom of 
Alnwick, he should not only wade 
through this pond, but plant a holly 
tree at the door of his house on the 
same day, and this custom is still 
scrupulously observed. On the oc- 
casiop to which we have just allud- 
ed, no less than thirteen individuals 
went through the necessary forma- 
lities. —T'yne Mercury. 
Canada—The legislative Coun- 
cil of Lower Canada have passed 
Resolutions declaring the claim of 
the United States to the free navi- 
gation of the river St. Lawrence to 
the sea, from the territories of the 
State bordering thereon, as alluded 
to in the President’s Message, tu be 
contrary to the established and re- 
cognized law of nations, and pray- 
ing the British Ministers to advise 
the King not to accede to it on any 
condition. These resolutions were 
sent to the Assembly, the popular 
branch, where they were warmly 
opposed, and postponed to a future 


day. 
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OBITUARY. 


Died, at his residence, near 
Wheeling, Va. on Sunday the fif- 
teenth ultimo, Laurence Augustine 
Washington, Esq. in the 50th year 
of his age. He was nephew and 
one of the heirs of Gen. George 
Washington, who educated him, 
and in whose family he resided for 
a number of years. 

At Marietta, General Rufus Put- 
nam, aged 86 years. Gen. Putnam 
was born in Sutton, in the state of 
Massachusetts. At the age of six- 
teen he entered what is called the 
old French war in 1756. In our re- 
volutionary struggle he took an ac- 
tive part. He commanded a regi- 
ment at the commencement of 
hostilities, and performed the part 
of an engineer during a great part 
of the war. Towards its close he 
was appointed a Brigadier Gene- 
ral by brevet. At the conclusion 
of peace he retired to his farm and 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
He represented his town in the le- 
gislature several years, and per- 
formed the duties of a magistrate. 
In 1786-7, he was engaged in or- 
ganizing the Ohio Company for the 
purpose of purchasing and settling 
landsin the N. W. Territory. He 
was appointed a director and super- 
intendant of the affairs of that com- 
pany. On the 7th of April 1788, he, 
in company with about 40 others, 
commenced the first permanent set- 
tlement in the territory (a part of 
which now comprises the state of 
Ohio,)—they located themselves at 
the mouth of the Muskingum river, 
and called their village Marietta. 
From so small a beginning, he lived 
tosee a flourishing state composed of 
nearly 70 counties and a population 
of 700,000 inhabitants. So rapid a 
progress in population is without a 
parallel in the U. States. In 1789, 
President Washington appointed 


him a judge of the Supreme Court 
of N. W. Territory, and in 1791, 
he was appointed a Brigadier Ge- 
neralin the army of the U. States 
under Gen. Wayne. In 1795 he 
was appointed Surveyor General of 
the U. States, which office he held 
during a part of the presidency of 
Gen. Washington—all of Mr. 
Adams’s, and several years under 
President Jefferson. He was cho- 
sen a member of the convention 
which formed the constitution of 
Ohio, and took a promivent part in 
those deliberations which resulted 
in that excellent instrument. In 
politics he was a true disciple of the 
Washingtonian school. His life ex- 
emplified a practical comment upon 
the principle that ‘* all men are born 
free and equal.” Jn his moral con- 
duct he was upright and inflexibly 
just; doing unto others as he would 
have thetn do unto him. In early 
life he made a profession of the 


Christian religion, which he con- 


tinued to adorn until his death. In 
the early settlement of the country, 
he maintained a preacher of the 
Gospel, for several years, almost at 
his own expense. His benefactions 
for benevolent purposes are witness- 
ed by the assistance which he af- 
forded in the erection of acade- 
mies, churches, and collegiate in- 
stitutions. And the history of mis- 
sions will exhibit his liberal dona- 
tions in promotion of these invalu- 
able objects. At the age of 8 years 
he was thrown upon the world an 
orphan boy, without the bles- 
sings of a common English educa- 
tion; yet by industry and applica- 
tion, at leisure moments, he made 
such progress in the arts and scien- 
ces, that he was enabled to sustain 
many important offices with credit to 
himself and advantage to the public. 

In Mexico, on the 28th of March, 
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Mr. James Crawford, merchant, of 
Philadelphia. 

About five months ago Mr. Craw- 
ford and Mr. Andrews were des- 
patched by the United States’ Bank 
to Mexico, for the purpose of et- 
fecting some important negocia- 
tions. On their return from the city 
of Mexico to Alvarado, as conside- 
rable danger was apprehended from 
an attack by robbers, they were 
furnished with a strong escort of 25 
men, well armed, under the direc- 
tion of Captain Murray, of the Bri- 
tish navy. On arriving at Puebla, 
they were deprived of this escort, 
by the public authority, and an in- 
ferior guard of twelve worthless 
men substituted. <A short distance 
from Puebla, most of this guard de- 
serted them, and they were soon 
after attacked bya set of banditti, 
of 25, in ambuscade. Mr. Craw- 
ford, who was an excellent horse- 
man, being mounted, by his gallant 
port and mien, attracted the first 
attention of the robbers; he receiv- 
ed the first shot, their balls passing 
through his lungs; four of the party 
were wounded, and a courier, who 
had joined them at themoment with 
despatches for Capt. Murray, killed. 
—Captain Murray and Mr. An- 
drews escaped unhurt. The ban- 
ditti made prisoners of the party, 
robbed them of every thing, includ- 
ing 25 000 dollars in specie, and be- 
ing joined by those of the guard 
who had deserted, deliberated 
whether to put them to death, but, 
through the intercession of two or 
three who had some remains of hu- 
manity, they were, after some hours 
detention and cruel treatment, set 
free. Mr. Crawford expired in the 
armsof Mr. Andrews, three hours 
after receiving the fatal wound. 

Major Samuel Hodgdon of Phila- 
delphia, whose ardent zeal for liber- 
ty engaged him in the service of his 
country, from the commencement 
to the close of the revolutionary 
war. He was a Lieutenant of Ma- 
rines ia 1776, and cruised against 


the enemies of America. In 1777, 
he was Captain of Artillery at !i- 
conderoga, where he was charged 
with the office of Quartermaster to 
the forces attempting to oppose the 
advance of Burgoyne. After the 
retreat to Fort Edward, and the 
subsequent union of the troops un- 
der Gates, he was charged with the 
office of Quartermaster General. 
This commission he bore for many 
years, and exercised it in the cam- 
paign of St. Clair against the In- 
dians beyond the Ohio. He was sub- 
sequently Commissary General of 
Military Stores, which commission 
he held until the election of Mr. 
Jefferson. Major H. served the 
United States twenty -five years in 
the Quartermaster and Commissa- 
riat departments, and always with a 
zeal and fidelity which left no room 
for reproach. A man of the most 
exact temperance, he lived three 
quarters of a century almost unac- 
quainted with disease, and died in 
his seventy sixth year. 

‘* Witherford the Prophet.” — 
This celebrated Savage Warrior is 
at length vanquished; the destroyer 
is conquered; the hand which so 
profusely dealt death and desolation 
among ‘** the whites” is pow motion- 
less. He died at his late residence 
near Montpeher, in Alabama, on 
the 9thinst. His deeds of war are 
well known to the early settlers in 
South Alabama, and will be remem- 
bered by them while they live, and 
be talked of with horror by genera- 
tions yet unborn; but his dauntless 
spirit has taken its flight—* he bas 
gone to the land of his fathers ”»— 
‘* Billy Witherford,” denominated 
‘the prophet,’ was about one- 
fourth Indian, (some say ‘a half 
breed,”’) his ancestry, on the white 
side having been Scottish. It has 
been said that he boasted of having 
‘“‘no yankee (meaning American) 
blood in his veins”? This ferocious 
Chief led the hostile Indians tu the 
attack upon Fort Mims (at Tensa,) 
on the 30th August, 1813, which re- 








sulted in the indiscriminate and 
shocking massacre of men, women. 
and children, to the number of near 
four hundred. He was also a leader, 
(assuciated with the Prophets Fran- 
cis and Sinquister,) at the battle 
fought on the 23d December follow- 
ing, at Ecchanachaca, or the ‘* Holy 
Ground,”’ which had been consider- 
ed by them inaccessible to their ene- 
mies, and ** the grave of white men;”’ 
but it proved a fatal delusion. His 
party suffered great loss of warriors, 
and all the provisions, munitions of 
war, &c. deposited at this place of 
imaginary safety, being as they sup- 
posed, rendered secure by the influ- 
ence of some supernatural agency. 
It is stated, that after being satu- 
rated with the blood of Americans, 
and witnessing the almost total ex- 
tinction of his own tribe, he volun- 
tarily and dauntlessly flung himself 
into the hands of Gen. Jackson, 
and demanded his protection He 
is said on surrendering himself, to 
have made the following speech to 
the General, which looks very little 
like claiming protection. It displays 
a spirit which would have done 
credit to Napoleon under similar 
circumstances, after the battle of 
Waterioo.—* I am in your power, 
do with me as you please. Iama 
soldier. | have done the white peo- 
ple all the harm I could; I have 
fought them, and fought them brave- 
ly: if | had an army, I would yet 
fight, and contend to the last; but I 
have done; my people are all gone; 
Ican now do no more than weep 
over the misfortunes of my nation. 
Once I could animate my warriors 
to battle; but | cannot animate the 
dead. My warriors can no longer 
hear my voice; their bones are at 
Talladega, Tallushatchee, Emauc- 
fau, and Tohopeka. I have not sur- 
rendered myself thoughtlessly. 
Whilst there were chances of suc- 
cess, I never left my post, nor sup- 
plicated peace. But my people are 
gone, and I now ask it for my na- 
tion and for myself. On the mise- 
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ries and misfortunes brought upon 
my country, I look back with deep- 
est sorrow, and wish to avert still 
greater calamities. If I had been 
left to contend with the Georgia ar- 
my, I would have raised my corn on 
one bank of the river, and fought 
them on the other; but your people 
have destroyed my nation. You are 
a brave man. | rely upon your 
generosity. You will exact no 
terms of a conquered people, but 
such as they should accede to: what- 
ever they may be, it would now be 
madness and folly to oppose. [f they 
are opposed, you shall find me 
amongst the sternest enforcers of 
obedience. Those who would still 
hold out, can be influenced only by 
a mean spirit of revenge; and to 
this they must not, and shall not 
sacrifice the last remnant of their 
country. You have told us where 
we might go, and be safe. This is 
a good talk, and my nation ought to 
listen to it. They shadd listen to it.” 

Ap. 28, in Baltimore, Henry M. 
Murray, a distinguished member of 
the bars of Baltimore and Annapo- 
lis. Mr. Murray was returning 
from Annapolis, in ful! health, on 
Sunday night, the 18th instant, and 
was reading in the cabin of the 
steam boat, the Eagle, when the 
boiler of the steam boat burst, and 
the cabin was instantly filled with 
scalding steam. The assault was 
so sudden and the suffering so dread - 
ful as to deprive him of his reeollec- 
tion; and it was not until, in his con- 
fusion, he had crossed the cabin 
three times, (as was afterwards dis- 
covered by the traces of his lace- 
rated flesh,) that he found his way 
to the deck. 

Mr. Murray was about thirty-five 
years of age when he died. He was 
already an able lawyer; and, what 
is still more important, his habits of 
investigation were so steady and in- 
vincible, that with the aid of his 
uncommonly fine mind, they would, 
in a few years, have inyallibly car- 
ried him to the front rank of his 
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profession. His classical attain- 
ments were also of high order. * He 
was ascholar and aripe one’ His 
reading was diversified and exten. 
sive. But his peculiar enjoyment was 
in the department of belles lettres. 
His familiarity with the classics dis- 
played itself, unsonght, in his own 
style and manners; the former was 
always that of the polished scholar, 
the latter always those of the polite 
and accomplished gentleman. 

Baltimore, 24th May, Gen. Wil- 
liam H. Winder, of that city; an 
eminent lawyer and a distinguished 
citizen, aged 50. 

General Winder was one of those 
men with regard to whom it was im- 
possible to be indifferent; for there 
was nothing negative in his charac- 
ter: all his qualities were positive, 
strong and striking. There never 
was a human being more entirely 
animated. There seemed to be no 
dead particle in his system—all 
*‘ the life of life,’ in all its force, 
thrilled in every fibre, throbbed in 
every pulse, beamed in every fea- 
ture, and spoke in every gesture. 
He was ardent to the very verge of 
enthusiasin; and, in his conduct, he 
took counsel much oftener from his 
heart than his head. His mind was 
uncommonly quick, acute, and vi- 
gorous. Whatever it was capable of 
doing, it performed at once, and 
without effort. tis speeches were 
not marked either by method or re- 
search; yet his views were always 
clear, and bold. Hence he was an 
able and popular advocate, and a 
commanding member of the Legis- 
lature. His manners were such as 
would be naturally expected from 
such a character: they were uncom- 
monly spirited, frank, graceful and 
engaging. 

Mr. Wirt announced his demise 
to the court in terms, which were 
alike honourable to his own feelings 
and the character of the deceased. 
‘* The court,” said he, ‘‘ is aware of 
the shock, which has been sustained 
by every heart, in the death of our 


respected brother, General Win- 
der. It is a bereavement, not only 
to the Bar, where he found in every 
member a brother, not merely by 
profession, but a brother by love; 
but to the whole society of which 
he was so justly a universal favour- 
ite, and of the state, of which he 
was so bright an ornament. It is the 
second visitation of Providence, 
which we have experienced during 
the present term, and in both in- 
stances attended with circumstan- 
ces and to be followed by conse- 
quences of such distress—that it is 
impossible to look that way without 
anguish too deep for utterance. This 
consolation only is left to us, that 
death seems to have selected his 
victims with reference to their pe- 
culiar fitness fora better and a hap- 
pier world: two spirits more pure 
have never winged their flight, from 
this scene of sorrow and suffering. 

** We areaware of the importance 
of the time of the court to the pub- 
lic. But, lam sure that I should 
dishonour the sensibility of the 
Court, not less than of the Bar, by 
supposing them capable of proceed- 
ing to business, with the equanimi- 
ty which is essential to its just exe- 
cution. How would it be possible 
to proceed, without feeling at every 
ste p, the absence of the valued bro- 
ther, who has just left us; whom we 
were wont to see and hear in almost 
every cause, and whose warm and 
generous character was our chief 
support and solace, amidst the toils 
of our laborious profession. Some- 
thing is due to huimanity; much is 
due to the honoured dead, who has 
not left his superior behind him, in 
all that is ennobling and attaching 
in the human character How is it 
possible to do otherwise, than to love 
the man, who bad so much love for 
others!” 

He concluded by moving an ad- 
jourument until the day after the 
funeral: which was granted by a 
special order, as a testimonial of re- 
spect. Other honours were paid to 
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bis memory by the members of the 
bar, the university and the militia. 

At Clifton, England, Miss Sophia 
Lee, a writer of considerable re- 
pute as a novelist and dramatist. 
Besides assisting her sister, Miss 
Harriett Lee. in the Canterbury 
Tales, she wrote the Chapter of Ac- 
cidents, a popular Comedy; Almey- 
da, a Tragedy; the Recess; the Life 
of a Lover; Osmond; and the Her- 
mit’s Tale, a poem. 

At Munich, (Feb. 21,) the court 
of his father-in-law, where he had 
chiefly resided since the restoration 
of the Bourbons, Eugene Beauhar- 
nois, Prince of Eichstadt, the son of 
the Empress Josephine and ber first 
husband Gen. Viscount Beauhar- 
nois. Kugene was born Sept. 1, 
1781, and at the age of 14 bore arms 
for his country under Gen. Hoche. 
In 1796 he was made Ai-de-Camp 
to Buonaparte, with whom he was 
always a great favourite. After the 
treaty of Campo Formio he was 
sent to Corfu, to see that treaty car- 
ried into execution with regard to 
the lonian Islands. In 1800 he was 
appointed Major, on the field of bat- 
tle at Marengo: in 1802 General 
of Brigade and Col.-Gen, of Chas- 
seurs; and in 1805, Viceroy of Italy, 
in which capacity he effected much 
for the government of Milan. After 
1814, he retired to a private life, 
selecting the court of the King of 
Bavaria, whose eldest daughter, 
Augusta Amelia, he had married, 
Jan. 19th, 1806. In his private cha- 
racter, Prince Beauharnois was tru- 
ly amiable, possessing all the good 
qualities of his mother, and like her, 
proving himself worthy to fill the il- 
lustrious rank to which he had risen. 
His obsequies were performed at 
Munich, on the 25th Feb. with 
great pomp, and the funeral service 
was read by the Bishop of Pirta, 
First Almoner of the King. 

Of the African fever, (Jan. 10th,) 
while surveying the River Gambia, 
T. E. Bowdich, Esq. the enterpris- 
ipg traveller and author of the in- 
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teresting account of the Mission to 
Ashantee. Mr. Bowdich was born 
1793, in Bristol, of which city his 
father was aconsiderable manufac- 
turer. Disliking trade, and having a 
relative in an important situation on 
the Gold Coast, he obtained an ap- 
pointment as Writer in the service 
of the African Company. In 1816 
he arrived at Cape Coast Castle; 
when, it being determined to send 
an embassy to the interior of Ashan- 
tee, a service in which few were 
willing to embark, he was at his 
own solicitation appointed to that 
perilous enterprise. Of this expedi- 
tion he published a narrative that 
was very favourably received by the 
public, and obtained for him the 
reputation of a scientific traveller. 
His services did not, however, meet 
with any further remuveration, for 
he had given offence in a quarter 
that affected his interests. Mr. 
Bowdich was author of some other 
publications; and, just before his 
death, had been employed upon a 
work relative to Madeira, and illus- 
trating the Geology and Natural 
History of that Island. He has left 
a widow and three young children 
wholly unprovided for. 

At Paris, the Duke of Cambace- 
res, Ex-Arch-Chancellor of the em- 
pire. He was born at Montpellier. 
in 1753. and was educated for the 
bar, where his talents and assiduity 
soon distinguished him, and after 
procuring for him some important 
offices, caused him to be named 
Deputy to the National Convention 
in Sep. 1792. No member was more 
active, and few more able: he 
brought forward a plan for a new 
civil code, which he afterwards pro- 
duced again wben he was in the 
Council of the Five Hundred. In 
the Revolution of the 18th Bru- 
maire, by which Napoleon was 
made First Consul, he took a dis- 
tinguished part, nor were his servi- 
ces and abilities forgotten, for he 
was shortly after made Second Con- 
sul by the man to whose elevation 
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he had thus contributed. When 
Napoleon became Emperor, he 
made him his Arch-Chancellor, and 
in 1814, Grand Dignitary of the 
Order of the tron Crown. After the 
abdication of the Emperor he resid- 
ed at Paris in apparent privacy, but 
in Feb. 1816, was banished as a 
Regicide and retired to Brussels: 
however, in 1819, he was permitted 
to return. He was extremely rich, 
having an income of 400,000 francs. 
For some time previous to his death 
he had been occupied in writing his 
memoirs, and had made considera- 
ble progress in the work, which is 
now in the hands of his Sécretary 
M. Lavolle. Should they ever be 
given to the public they will doubt- 
less throw much light on many of 
the principal events in France dur- 
ing the Revolution and the reign of 
Napoleon. 

At Rome, Cardinal Gonsalvi, the 
distinguished minister who govern- 
ed Rome during the last three and 
twenty years. The career of this 
distinguished statesman and admi- 
rable politician was marked by 
events of the highest interest, and 
the ability with which he conducted 
the Papal government during a 
very critical period, is the proof of 
his superior talent. Whilst on the 
one hand he negociated the most 
important treaties, he was on the 
other equally attentive to the inter- 
nal police of Rome, and also to the 
cause of it by preserving the fine 
remains of antiquity: thus filling the 
Papal states with noble monuments 
of his munificence, at the same time 
that he replaced the Holy See ina 
situation of comparative indepen- 
dence and security. 

At his Apartments in the British 
Museum, in his 70th year, the Rev. 
Thomas Maurice, Assistant Keeper 
of the MSS. at that Institution. Mr. 
Maurice was well known in the lite- 
rary world by a variety of publica- 
tions, both in prose and verse, but 
particularly by his “Indian Anti- 
quities,” and “ History of Hindos- 


tan,”—works which exhibit great 
diligence of research, and imtimate 
acquaintance with a department of 
history comparatively little known 
in Europe. 

In Half-Moon street, Piccadilly, 
aged upwards of 70, William Cooke, 
Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
law, author of ‘* Conversation,” a 
poem, the * Life of Macklin,”’ the 
‘¢ Life of Foote,” &c. Mr. Cooke 
was a native of Cork, at the Gram- 
mar-school of which city he receiv- 
ed his education. After the death 
of his first wife he married the sis- 
ter of Major Galway, Commander 
of Trichinopoly. 

At her father’s, at Ongar, Miss 
Jane Taylor, author of ‘* Essays in 
Rhyme,” ** Display,” &c. 

After a short illness, Edward 
Jones, Bard to the Prince of Wales, 
aged 72. He was a native of Me- 
rionethshire, and about 30 year ago 
published a work entitled, ** Relics 
of the Bards,’ which contained 
much valuable historical informa- 
tion;—also a collection of Welsh 
Airs, arranged for the harp, an in- 
strument on which he performed 
after the manner of his forefathers, 
playing the treble with his left hand, 
and the bass with the right. He 
possessed a library of rare books, 
both manuscript and printed, many 
of which he lately disposed of. He 
was a member of the Royal Society 
of Musicians, the Governors of 
which, hearing that he was totally 
unable to follow his professional 
pursuits, granted him an annuity of 
501., but he lived to enjoy only the 
first receipt of their bounty. 

At the age of 77, Mr. John Mur- 
doch, the early teacher and friend 
of the celebrated Burns. His latter 
years were passed in indigence, and 
a subscription had recently been 
set on foot for his relief. Mr. Mur- 
dock was author of a work entitled. 
‘‘ The Dictionary of Distinctions,” 
1811, and some publications rela- 
tive to the study of the French Lan- 
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